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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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Post-War Foreign Markets for 


Farm Machinery 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


This is the third of a series of 
articles to be published by this 
magazine—articles written by in- 
dustrial specialists in the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce—on the post-war opportu- 
nities and prospects abroad for a 
considerable number of the major 
lines of commodities that enter 
into our export trade. The first of 
these discussions, “Motion Pic- 
tures’ Post-War Role,” appeared 
in the October 16, 1943, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY: the 
second, “Post-War Foreign Mar- 
kets for U. S. Drugs and Pharma- 
ceuticals,” was published Novem- 
ber 20. Further studies in this 
series will appear in these pages at 
irregular intervals during the early 
part of the current year. 
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N OCTOBER 1943, the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce pub- 
lished a study of “Foreign Trade After 
the War,” as a companion piece to “Mar- 
kets After the War,” which had con- 
sidered only the domestic market. Full 
employment in the United States will 
be one of the principal post-war ob- 
jectives of American business and the 
American people. Both of these studies 
include tables indicating what full em- 
ployment would mean, in terms of in- 
dustry sales, if each industry accounts 
for the same relative share of the total 
as it did during the years from 1929 
through 1939. Whether each industry 
would in fact keep the same relative po- 
sition may be doubted; but the indicated 
hypothetical sales based on an assumed 
full employment provide a starting point 
for a discussion of post-war markets, and 
in many cases can be taken as “a target 
to shoot at.” 

Domestic sales of farm equipment, in- 
cluding crawler tractors, would have to 
exceed a billion dollars to reach this goal, 
and, as indicated in “Foreign Trade After 
the War,”’ comparable export sales, in- 
cluding sales to Canada, would amount 
to $226,000,000—half again as large as 
1929 export shipments, which totaled 
$141,000,000, and three times as large as 
exports in immediate pre-war years. 


Careful Appraisal Needed 


It is probable that such a huge export 
volume will appear unrealistic to many 
farm-equipment exporters. Certainly it 





By Paut AnpresEN, formerly with 
Machinery and Motive Products 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


must seem that there is little that can 
be done by the export department to 
create a degree of prosperity in the 
United States which will absorb all our 
labor, and provide an adequate supply of 
dollars to foreign markets. Moreover, 
the prosperity of the principal export 
markets for farm equipment depends to 
a large extent on the condition of inter- 
national trade in wheat. While the out- 
look for wheat exports in the immediate 
post-war period is excellent, it would be 
unwise to assume that Europe will 
abandon attempts at self-sufficiency in 
wheat production—considering the polit- 
ical and economic importance of Euro- 
pean agriculture—and consequently the 
long-run prospects of farm-equipment 
export sales in such markets as Canada, 
Argentina, Australia, and North Africa 
must be viewed with a discriminating 
eye. 

These countries accounted for more 
than half of total United States exports 
of farm equipment in the past. Barring 
extraordinary developments, they will 
undoubtedly continue to occupy this 
position in the years immediately follow- 
ing the war. Since we are considering 
the possibility of total farm-equipment 





U. S.-made farm machinery at work on 


exports in the neighborhood of $226,000,- 
000, we must ask whether these countries 
can absorb equipment at the rate of 
over $100,000,000 a year. Here are a few 
figures: 


United States Exports of Farm Equipment 


{In millions of dollars} 














Country of destination 1929 | 1940 
Total to all countries........| 140.8 76.9 
ers See Gane ee ¥ 37.7 3 28.9 
, | SE eS Leas 35.3 4.2 
po RRR RTS SERN 4.7 2.8 
North Africa (Algeria, Tunisia, 
Morocco) _ __..___- Pe TRE TEES 5.4 1.6 





Outlook in Canada 


Sales of farm equipment in Canada 
will, in general, follow the trend of do- 
mestic sales, and, if we assume several 
years of unprecedented prosperity in the 
United States, exports to Canada might 
easily reach $50,000,000. It is well to 
remember that they will not do so auto- 
matically, however, since the history of 
our trade with Canada indicates that 
Canadian purchases are not uniformly 
in proportion to sales within the United 
States. But after years of wartime re- 
Strictions, and with continued pressure 
for labor-saving equipment due to re- 
ductions in the farm labor force, there 
will undoubtedly be a huge demand for 
power equipment to replace worn-out or 


a South American sugar-cane plantation. 


~ 
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outmoded machines and to mechanize 
operations hitherto dependent on ani- 
mals or on hand labor. The small trac- 
tor, the self-propelled combine, and 
power-operated haying machinery will 
all have important roles to play in post- 
war sales to Canada. The total volume 
may not reach $50,000,000, but all opti- 
mists—and who in the farm-equipment 
industry today is not an optimist?— 
expect to surpass the 1929 record of 
$38,000,000. 


Argentine Prospects 

Argentina presents a more complex 
problem. Following the depression, 
farm-equipment exports to that country 
never even approached the levels estab- 
lished in the ’20’s. For a number of 
years, it was difficult to get dollar ex- 
change because of the Argentine trade 
policy, which more or less limited total 
imports from the United States to the 
amount of dollars available from Argen- 
tine exports to the United States. If this 
policy is retained after the war—and this 
must certainly be reckoned a possibility— 
then it will be difficult to surpass the 
record exports of 1929, when $35,000,000 
worth of farm equipment was shipped 
to Argentina. 

While Argentine dollar supplies are 
ample at present, wheat farmers, who 
have been in an impoverished condition 
for several years, will not immediately be 
in a position to purchase such a large 
quantity of equipment. Nevertheless, as 
soon as wartime restrictions on farm- 
equipment exports are removed, and, 
more particularly, as soon as wheat and 
corn begin to move, farm-equipment 
sales to Argentina will rise sharply, and 
there is reason to anticipate several very 
good years for the export business. Since 
there was very little replacement during 
the 1930’s, the potential demand is enor- 
mous, but we shall attempt no guesses as 
to how long it can be financed. Locally 
manufactured equipment will undoubt- 
edly offer greater competition as time 
goes on, particularly in the field of har- 
vesting machinery, but this can be met to 
some extent by the introduction of self- 
propelled combines. 


Australia Holds Promise 


It will not be difficult to surpass 1929 
farm-equipment sales in Australia if 
wheat is in good demand for export. The 
powerful impetus given to Australian in- 
dustry by the war will undoubtedly pro- 
vide employment after the war for many 
who formerly worked on farms—which 
will, in turn, encourage sales of labor- 
saving farm equipment. Crawler trac- 
tors—formerly exported in considerable 
numbers to Australia—have been out of 
the picture completely, so far as agri- 
culture is concerned, for the past 2 years, 
and it will be some time before they 
are again freely available. Primed by 
this backlog of demand, post-war sales 
to Australia should reach record pro- 
portions. 


In North Africa 


The present emphasis on North Africa 
as a source of food for relief will favor 
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an early resumption of substantial farm- 
equipment exports to this area. Under 
the current limitation order, L—257a, the 
quota is fixed at 580 percent, but inas- 
much as this market customarily prefers 
crawler tractors, which are not covered 
by the farm-machinery order, the high 
quota percentage is misleading. It will 
not be possible fully to satisfy the de- 
mand until track-laying tractors can be 
spared for agricultural use. 

On balance, the outlook for post-war 
shipments of farm equipment to the 
wheat-exporting countries appears to be 
excellent. Whether they will approach 
$100,000,000 will depend mainly on 
Argentine purchases, but new records 
will undoubtedly be established in Can- 
ada, Australia, and North Africa. 


South of Rio Grande 


The Latin American market, exclusive 
of Argentina, does not have the relative 
importance which it is sometimes given 
in popular accounts. It is true, never- 
theless, that many small farm-equip- 
ment manufacturers, particularly man- 
ufacturers of specialized equipment not 
made by the “long-line companies,”’ have 
found a_ substantial foreign market 
south of the Rio Grande, and for them 
this area will continue to be of major 
interest. Accumulated dollar balances 
and the backlog of demand created by 
wartime shortages should benefit all 
manufacturers, both large and small, in 
the post-war period. Although these 
countries bought only about $14,000,000 
worth of farm equipment from the 
United States in 1940—tthat is to say, less 
than 20 percent of our total exports— 
some of them were beginning to take 
an unprecedented interest in tractors 
and other power equipment. 

If Mexico’s irrigation program contin- 
ues to develop, annual tractor sales to 
that Republic exceeding 1,000 units will 
no longer be exceptional; Chile will be 
able to resume a mechanization program 
which was interrupted by the war; and 
in Venezuela the agricultural expansion 
undertaken as a result of wartime food 
shortages will probably be carried fur- 
ther. Uruguay and Brazil (particularly 
Rio Grande do Sul) will be in the market 
for substantial quantities of equipment 
as soon as the local fuel shortage eases 
and export products are again moving 
overseas. In short, the outlook for farm- 
equipment sales in Latin America is most 
encouraging. While Argentina will un- 
doubtedly continue to occupy a domi- 
nating position in this trade, there is 
reason to expect interesting new devel- 
opments in other areas. 


Situation in Britain 


Great Britain is the one country in the 
world which will have enough farm trac- 
tors when the war ends, particularly if 
marginal lands are taken out of produc- 
tion. The 18,000,000 acres now under cul- 
tivation will probably not be reduced to 
the pre-war figure of 12,000,000, but, 
assuming a shrinkage to 15,000,000, it is 
likely that after the war there will be one 
tractor for every hundred acres of crop- 
land in England, and, furthermore, most 
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of the tractors will be quite new. It is to 
be expected, therefore, that farm-equip. 
ment exports to the United Kingdom wy 
remain at a low level for some years 
after the war. Nevertheless, the way. 
time mechanization program has ace 
complished an agricultural revolution 
British farmers have learned that powe, 
equipment is not merely a labor saver_ 
it is a time saver as well, and this is of 
fundamental importance on account of 
the variable English climate. Whethe; 
or not United States manufacturers pay. 
ticipate in replacement sales of tractors 
will depend largely on competition from 
local production. In any event, our man. 
ufacturers will always be able to Offer g 
wide range of sizes and types not pro. 
duced in England, so the outlook for oy 
exports in the more distant future jg 
reasonably good. 


Needs—and Difficulties 


About all that can be said here re. 
garding Europe is that farm equipment 
stands high on the list of items needeg 
for rehabilitation, but, since the Uniteg 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ag. 
ministration has only recently been or. 
ganized, it is too early to discuss a farm. 
machinery relief program in detail. Tyg 
facts stand out, however—the first being 
that the need for power equipment wil] 
be tremendous on account of the redue. 
tion in the number of horses available 
and the second, that shipment of a large 
quantity of machinery to a disorganized 
Europe presents formidable problems of 
administration, and will probably re. 
quire a large staff of supervisors, me- 
chanics, and tractor drivers to get the 
equipment to the right place on time, to 
supply it with fuel, to see that it is used 
efficiently, and to keep the machinery 
in repair. Recruiting such a staff pre- 
sents an administrative problem of some 
magnitude. 


Sweden and Spain 


After the war, it should be possible to 
resume commercial shipments of farm 
equipment to European neutrals imme- 
diately. Sweden is another country that 
displayed a surprising interest in trae- 
tors just before we entered the war, and 
there is good reason to believe that 
mechanization will “take” there as it has 
in England. Spain has bought prae- 
tically nothing in the way of farm equip- 
ment from us during the past 10 years, 
on account of the depression and later 
the civil war. But, given several years 
of social stability, accompanied by 4 
sound agricultural program, and Spain 
might very well become a rather good 
market for United States equipment. To 
date, however, it has received very little 
attention. 


W hat of Russia? 


The Soviet Union will probably be in 
the market for large quantities of equip- 
ment. Noone can say how much, butall 
manufacturers will recall the huge Rus- 
sian purchases of the 1920’s and early 
1930’s. In 1930, for instance, United 


(Continued on p. 19) 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Inter-American Cooperation in 


AGRICULTURE 


New Conceptions, New Methods, 
New Roads to Wholesome Expansion 


HIS WAR HAS EMPHASIZED both 
the strength and the weakness of 
agriculture in the Americas. On the one 
hand, it has put a powerful accent upon 
the magnificent diversity of climate, soil, 
and productive potentialities of the 
Western Hemisphere countries. The 
hemisphere’s diversity of resources makes 
a natural basis for development of com- 
plementary production and inter-Amer- 
jean trade. On the other hand, disrup- 
tion of world trade since the start of the 
war in 1939 has exposed the weakness 
of hemisphere agriculture resulting from 
specialization in one or two crops for 
export markets—what is frequently 
called “one-crop” economy. 
Specialization has its advantages when 
international exchange of goods and 
services is functioning smoothly. Car- 
rying specialization to its logical con- 
clusion, it is as reasonable, perhaps, for 
one country to specialize in coffee and 
another in sugar as it is for one man 
to become a carpenter and another a 
bricklayer. Specialization is the very 
essence of trade. But when the ma- 
chinery of international exchange breaks 
down, specialization in one or two major 
products for sale abroad can become a 
serious disadvantage, rather than a 
source of strength. The Americas have 
had ample evidence of this since 1929. 
First the international economic collapse 
from 1929 to 1932, then World War II 
put one- and two-crop economies of the 
Western Hemisphere to a severe test. 
Fortunately, the Americas as a whole 
have stood the wartime test rather well. 
One reason for this is the great expan- 
sion in United States demand for stra- 
tegic materials and for tropical-grown 
products of the other Americas. For a 
while after the fall of France the eco- 
homic prospects of many countries in 
Latin America seemed dark indeed. 
Continental Europe has been one of the 
main outlets for the export commodities 
of the other American republics. The 
“slack” resulting from the loss of Euro- 
pean markets, however, largely was taken 
up by the increased United States buying 
of commodities, increases generated by 
war production. 


Compelling Considerations 


The significance of wartime expansion 
of inter-American exchange has not re- 
ceived the 


attention it deserves, Since 





By Eart N. BressmMan, Director, 
Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences 


Pearl Harbor, particularly, it has been 
obscured by the more spectacular news 
of the war and the conversion of United 
States industry to war work. Yet, dur- 
ing this period, there has been the 
greatest demonstration in history of the 
possibilities for development of comple- 
mentary production in the Western 
Hemisphere, notably in agriculture. 
This country suddenly had to turn south, 
to the other American republics, for vital 
supplies of rubber, fibers, drugs, insec- 
ticides, and vegetable oils formerly im- 
ported wholly or in large part from the 
Far East. Here, in the urgent necessities 
of wartime, was a compelling reminder 
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of the inherent capacities for comple- 
mentary production which exists in the 
diversity of climate, soil, and markets of 
the Western Hemisphere countries. 

Before the war, United States imports 
of 20 specific tropical products averaged 
more than $400,000,000 yearly. Of this 
total, only a fraction came from Latin 
America. Most of our rubber, quinine, 
hemp, tapioca, and coconut, tung, and 
palm oils came from the Far East, from 
sources now largely in Japanese hands. 
Urgent necessity has forced the develop- 
ment of new and additional sources of 
these materials in Latin America, where 
tropical agriculture is favored by climate, 
soil, and proximity to the greatest market 
in the world for these products. In short, 
we have had emphasized sharply, by war 
needs, the natural base which exists in 
the Western Hemisphere for development 
of complementary agriculture. 


= 


* 





C, I. A. A. photo 


In Honduras, workers examine a castor-bean plant. 
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Dormitory building of the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences at Turrialba, Costa Rica. 











This building, now under construction, 


will be completed this spring; made of reinforced concrete, it is fireproof and earthquake-proof. 


I grant that, under circumstances as 
they existed before the war, the Far East 
had certain advantages in competing for 
world markets. Above all, the Far East 
had an immense supply of manpower for 
the cultivation and handling of tropi- 
cal crops which require extraordinary 
amounts of hand labor, such as rubber 
and fibers. 


Plant-Science Is Potent 


There is no immediate prospect that 
the situation will change much in the 
near future as regards the relative labor 
supplies between this hemisphere and the 
Far East. But this was not the East’s 
only advantage. Another was scientific 
improvement of plant species and plan- 
tation production. The classic example 
is the way the Hevea rubber tree was 
transplanted from its native habitat in 
the Amazon region of South America and 
improved through scientific experiment 
and culture in the East. 


a 


A ' ‘ 
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Courtesy William LaVarre 

Agricultural science has contributed im- 

mensely to older as well as the newer 

crops in the “other Americas.” This is a 
young banana plant. 


Science had become a potent factor in 
the advance of tropical plantation agri- 
culture even before the chemist began 
to work his magic with synthetic rub- 
ber, fibers, atabrine, and other test-tube 
products. The chemist has a great role 
in helping to solve wartime raw-material 
shortages resulting from trade blockades 
and Axis aggression. But the chemist 
has not outmoded the plant scientist by 
any means. 

On the contrary, I venture to assert 
that the plant scientist, working to im- 
prove agriculture with an eye to trade 
and the raising of living standards, still 
has contributions to make to the welfare 
of mankind as important as the startling 
innovations which have come from the 
chemical laboratories in the past two 
decades. 

The scientific improver of plant species, 
in my estimation, has an especially im- 
portant part to play in improving agri- 
culture in the Americas. For here in the 
Western Hemisphere is a wide variety of 
resources, in large measure undeveloped, 
waiting to be brought more extensively 
into a mutually beneficial pattern of in- 
ter-American trade. As the Americas ex- 
pand and diversify production within this 
inter-American pattern, so will mutually 
profitable exchange expand. 

That is an axiom amply supported by 
the history of international trade. Ag- 
riculture has been the backbone of inter- 
American trade and probably will con- 
tinue so for along time. The plant scien- 
tist, holding a key to the development of 
agriculture, has a star role to play in 
further extension of the already large 
and fruitful exchange of complementary 
production among the Americas. 


War High-Lights Possibilities 


What possibilities lie along this line 
of development are high-lighted by war. 
The needs of United Nations war in- 
dustry, the loss of supply sources in the 
Far East, the demand for additional 
foodstuffs, have given impetus to the de- 
velopment of complementary agriculture. 
The countries of Middle America and 
South America, the Caribbean islands, 
lie largely in tropical and semitropical 


climates. They are peculiarly fitted by 
nature to exchange production with 
temperate-zone markets of North 
America and Europe. Given the incen- 
tive, the equipment and labor, they can 
replace in part or wholly many of the 
supplies formerly obtained outside the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Since the start of the war in 1939, and 
notably since Pearl Harbor, the incen- 
tive has become urgent for new and in- 
creased production of many staples of 
international trade which naturally or by 
adaptation grow in the Latin American 
countries. Thus we are in the midst of 
the greatest expansion yet seen in hemi- 
sphere production of rubber, quinine, 
fibers, rotenone-bearing plants, vegetable 
oils. Rubber imports from Latin Amer- 
ica doubled in 1943 and undoubtedly 
will increase further in 1944. Produc- 
tion of insecticides, cinchona bark, sisal 
and abaca, is being increased substan- 
tially, either by collection of wild growths 
or cultivation or both. We are witness- 
ing, in fact, a partial realization of the 
visions of those men who long ago saw 
the potentialities and the desirability of 
this agricultural development in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Vorking Together 


And the development program pro- 
ceeds in the best traditions and prac- 
tices of inter-American cooperation. It 
proceeds also with recognition of the 
part the scientist and the technician 
have to pay in the fuller utilization of 
the riches that Nature has bestowed upon 
the Americas. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in the spirit of 
inter-American collaboration, has as- 
signed many scientists and specialists to 
aid in the development of rubber, qui- 
nine, insecticides, and other products; in 
the establishment of agricultural exper- 
iment stations in other American repub- 
lics; in surveys of agricultural resources; 
in the establishment of new production 
agencies. 

Today the agricultural scientists and 
specialists of the Americas are working 
together as never before. The collabo- 
ration of these scientific workers aptly 
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Planting rubber-tree seeds in Central America. 


illustrates the joint effort of the Americas 
to develop their resources, immediately 
in support of United Nations war needs 
and over the long range for the raising 
of hemisphere living standards. In war 
or peace, agriculture is the economic 
bulwark of the Americas. Strategic 
materials for war today or food for to- 
morrow—they are all the products of the 
American earth, north and south. And 
the earth increasingly yields its plenty 
as the peoples of the Americas learn to 
work together. 


Crowning Example 


A crowning example of how well the 
Americas are learning to work together 
in agriculture is the establishment of the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences, at Turrialba, near San Jose, the 
capital of Costa Rica. The writer had 
the good fortune to be associated with 
some of the far-sighted agricultural 
leaders who recognized many years ago 
the need for a scientific institute, repre- 
sentative of all the Americas, to foster 
the development and improvement of 
agriculture in this hemisphere. The idea 
was discussed concretely as far back as 
the first Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture, held in Washington in 1930. 
A decade later, in 1940, Vice President 
Henry Wallace, then Secretary of Agri- 
culture, presented a paper at the Eighth 
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C. I. A. A. photo 


Scientific Congress advocating the for- 
mation of such an institute. Among its 
objectives, he mentioned these: 

“It would lead to a better-balanced 
agricultural economy in the Western 
Hemisphere. It would be ina position to 
present comprehensive data on the vital 
agricultural problems of all the Ameri- 
can republics. It would develop a broad 
knowledge of pests and diseases common 
to the great tropical region. In bring- 
ing together students in agricultural 
sciences, it would promote a mutual 
understanding between these future 
leaders in agriculture. Through co- 
operative research it would work to- 
gether toward the solution of serious 
problems in crop and animal production, 
such as the sigatoka disease of bananas, 
witchbroom and Manila rot of cacao, and 
animal diseases.” 

And while this idea was germinating, 
nourished into life by foresighted agri- 
cultural leaders of the American repub- 
lics, the hemisphere was on the thresh- 
old of its greatest economic-develop- 
ment program. This is the program for 
inter-American cooperation in the 
mobilization of hemisphere resources re- 
sulting from the Rio de Janeiro Confer- 
ence of American Foreign Ministers, held 
shortly after Pearl Harbor. 

The Institute came into existence in 
time to serve the Rio program, as well 
as to start on its long-range work of 
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applying science to the tasks of improv- 
ing hemisphere agriculture. Greatest 
impetus to the foundation of the 
Institute came when the United States, 
through the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, allotted the ini- 
tial funds for the construction of build- 
ings and operations for the first year 
while Costa Rica provided the site. 


Good Start, Fine Prospects 


Under the auspices of the Inter- 
American Committee on Agriculture, 
which is a committee of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, a 
group from the Department of Agricul- 
ture inspected sites in various countries. 
Costa Rica, for climate, soil, and rain- 
fall, was selected. Sponsored by the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, the Institute came into being in 
October 1942, in the midst of the hemi- 
sphere’s urgent need for development of 
agricultural resources. 

The Institute has passed its first birth- 
day. It has a good, healthy start. It 
looks forward hopefully to becoming a 
sturdy center of agricultural research 
and development, supported by all the 
American republics, dedicated to the 
inter-American principle of mutual aid 
for mutual benefit. All mankind has 
reaped measureless good from the labors 
of science. And surely the Institute, as 
a scientific labor in behalf of the hemi- 
sphere’s basic industry, symbolizes prog- 
ress along the roads of cooperative effort 
in the utilization of the varied resources 
of the Americas. 

What the Institute has accomplished 
in its first year can be summed up briefly 
as mainly organization and preparation 
for the big tasks ahead. Costa Rica has 
made available to the Institute 2,500 
acres of land and some buildings. A 
managerial staff has been selected. 
Construction of additional living and re- 
search facilities has begun. An exten- 
sive collection of botanical books gath- 
ered by the late Dr. William A. Orton, 
who was director of the Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research in Yonkers, 
N. Y., has been obtained as the nucleus 
of a first-class library on tropical agri- 
culture. 

One of the oldest rubber plantations 
in the Western Hemisphere has been 
acquired as an adjunct of the Institute 
for experiment in the development of 
high-yielding and disease-resisting rub- 
ber trees. This is the All-Weather Es- 
tates at Gatun, Panama, formerly owned 
by the Goodyear Rubber Co. The Rub- 
ber Development Corporation of Wash- 
ington is cooperating with the Institute 
in this project. An arrangement has 
been made with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for rubber-re- 
search assistance at the Panama plan- 
tation. 


Fruitful Research 


Experiments were begun in the devel- 
opment of vegetables, corn, grapes, and 
other food crops adaptable to the hot 
and humid conditions of the Tropics. 
This work was undertaken in recogni- 
tion of the current need for additional 

(Continued on p. 19) 
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Swiss Oils and Fats— 


Example of a “Self-Sufficiency’” Movement Under Stress 
of Wayr’s Disruptions and Virtual Economic Encirclement 


CONOMICALLY as well as geograph- 

ically, neutral Switzerland is en- 
circled by antagonists of vast propor- 
tions. And, speaking figuratively, one 
may say that, with the Allies scaling one 
peak and the Axis entrenched on an 
opposing height, the strenuous efforts to 
solve the questions of Swiss trade move- 
ments and commodity supplies may be 
considered as representing a sort of 
“economic mountain-climbing.” The 
fats-and-oils situation in that country 
presents a noteworthy example of the 
effect of an economic pincers-movement 
on a nonbelligerent. 


Farsightedness Displayed 


Even before the actual outbreak of the 
war in Europe, the small but exceedingly 
vigorous Swiss Republic anticipated dis- 
ruptions to trade, and probable short- 
ages—so the authorities made compul- 
sory the reserving of supplies of certain 
oil-bearing crops. A basic law became 
effective in July 1938, followed by an 
executing decree of December regarding 
the constitution of reserves. More 
specific decrees were issued in the spring 
of 1939, becoming effective in August of 
that year, just before the Germans gave 
their legions the “Go” signal. Signifi- 
cant and arresting is the fact that the 
Swiss were making preparations more 
than a year before hostilities began, and 
even the actual accumulation of stocks 
slightly antedated the war itself. The 
Swiss people amply proved their pru- 
dence and farsightedness. 

By the middle of 1940 stocks of fats 
and oils on hand were adequate for im- 
mediate plans. 

Small rationing programs made their 
debut—but, with lard, butter, and other 
animal fats in plentiful quantities, only 
vegetable fats and oils and shortening 
products derived therefrom were re- 
stricted in 1940, and these allotments 
were so large that housewives might set 
a “nutritious table” and still lay in re- 
serves of “iron” rations, 

In those earlier days of the war, there 
were, in a manner of speaking, regula- 
tions that there would be no regulations. 
Switzerland removed barriers on the 
receipts of fats and oils. Companies 
which previously had been hampered by 
quotas found themselves at liberty to 
buy all they could procure. But pro- 
curable quantities were a disappoint- 
ment: the inflow of fats and oils into 
Switzerland declined because other coun- 
tries were holding their supplies. 


By RutH Crone, Industrial Projects 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


The Pinch Is Felt 


The Republic discovered that limited 
sources made its usual 60,000-metric-ton 
annual importations of fats mere legend. 
Switzerland found, too, that it must take 
whatever was offered or nothing at all. 
The days when it might pick and choose 
its oils and hesitate as to whether it 
would accept animal fats rather than 
vegetable fats were over. African im- 
ports were almost cut off, and shipping 
was difficult between Europe and South 
America. 

In the matter of animal fats alone, 
as shown in the table at the end of this 
article, the narrow restriction of sources 
made relatively little difference. Swit- 
zerland itself, in recent years, had had 
quantities of those products sufficient to 
meet its domestic needs. 

In fact, in the spring of 1941 the aver- 
age Swiss citizen was rationed a maxi- 
mum of 17.6 ounces of butter each 
month. In the middle of 1943 the food 
ration card for adults provided a monthly 
allotment of about 21 ounces of all fats, 
but the entire amount might be taken 
in butter, since domestic production of 
that commodity had developed favorably 
and quantities of home-grown vegetable 
oils and oilseeds apparently were so mi- 
nute as to be practically negligible. As 
the accompanying table reveals, in 1939 
per capita consumption of butter alone 
was 15.9 pounds and total fats-and-oils 
consumption was 44.8 pounds, 20.5 
pounds of which represented imported 
vegetable oils and fats. Thus, in 1943, 
the allotted ration of all fats compared 
roughly with the amount of butter alone 
consumed in 1939. 


Sources Shut Off 


Edible oils previously had been im- 
ported primarily from France, and oil- 
seeds had come from British India and 
the Netherlands Indies. In the case of 
France’s supply, it suffices to recall that 
in June of 1940 Marshal Petain asked 
Germany for an armistice and hence- 
forth France no longer had control of its 
fats and oils. Land-locked by Axis coun- 
tries, who were in desperate need of 
those commodities themselves, Switzer- 
land could count no longer on India’s 


supplies. Even had geographic isolg. 
tion from the Allies not been the case, 
the lid of the Netherlands Indies’ oilseeds 
container was clamped shut with Japan 
possessing the only key after the Duteh 
colony was invaded in March 1942. 
That animal-fats adequacy was in dj- 


rect contrast to a nonexistent supply of © 


domestic oilseeds prior to 1939 is further 
illustrated by data concerning Switzer. 
land’s production of oils. Strangely, per 
capita consumption of fats and oils in- 
creased in that country; in fact, per 
capita consumption grew between 1938 
and 1939, the eve of the world conflict, 
in about the same ratio as domestic pro- 
duction of fats and oils fell. In other 
words, Switzerland’s appetite was grow- 
ing at the same time the opportunities 
of satisfying it were decreasing. 


Swiss Grow More Oilseeds 


Between 1940 and 1941, however, ole- 
aginous crops not only made an initial 
appearance but their cultivation also 
showed some degree of success. In the 
former year, 5,100 planters cultivated 
981 acres of poppy; in 1941 almost four 
times aS many persons increased the 
acreage more than one-third—to about 
the size of eight ordinary-sized United 
States Midwestern farms. Yet the ex- 
pansion of the Swiss rapeseed crop was 
much greater, in proportion, between 
those periods. Whereas 550 growers cul- 
tivated 94 acres of rapeseed in 1940, 3,000 
farmers planted four times as much 
(380.5 acres) in 1941, according to re- 
liable sources. 

Even when those crops were doubled, 
totaling approximately 3,000 acres in 
1942, and 395 acres of hemp and flax were 
added, domestic requirements still could 
not be met, and the cultivation program 
of the Swiss War Food Office was only 
one-eighth as large as previously had 
been planned. 

In the 1943-44 season, plans called for 
the rapeseed harvest to be tripled. 

Soybean plants in 1942 at Saas-Fee 
were considered successful—so success- 
ful, in fact, that other tests were made 
the following year at lower altitudes near 
Ponte, Zernez, and Schuls. 


More Stringent Regulations 


But because harvests of oil-bearing 
crops were low, despite trends and fore- 
casts and hopes, it became necessary to 
issue more stringent regulations to safe- 
Thus, it was 


guard the small supply. 
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Photo from Switzerland Cheese Association 


Fats and oils are needed to maintain the health of Switzerland’s sturdy industrial workers. 


announced by a Federally authorized 
agency in 1943 that thereafter rape oil, 
nut oil, grapeseed oil, and poppy oil were 
to be rationed. Self-suppliers, it was 
said, would be allowed to have crushed 
26.5 pounds of seed for each permanent 
member of their households in addition 
to a basic 22 pounds. All other oilseeds 
and fruits were to be delivered to the 
Government. Prices were fixed at about 
23 cents a pound for poppyseed and 16 
cents per pound for rapeseed. 

Reserves were almost exhausted in 
1943, and any immediate prospect that 
they would be replenished seemed vir- 
tually nonexistent. For a 5-month pe- 
riod in 1943 all quota allotments for fats 
and oils were denied by Allied blockade 
authorities. 


Diverse Measures Taken 


Well-known as frugal people, the Swiss 
even in normal times used, for farming, 
lots which in many other countries 
would not have been cultivated. Now 
industrial companies, including the rail- 
ways, have placed all their idle property 
at the disposal of the nation. During 
1942 employees of the Swiss Federal 
Railroads drained 50 acres of wasteland, 
bringing to 500 acres the land cultivated 
by their personnel for all types of crops 
including oleaginous plants. 

All persons between the ages of 16 and 
20 years are ordered by Federal decree 
to help in planting, tending, and harvest- 
ing the crops when that is necessary. 
Swiss soldiers also help farmers with 
their work. 

In many places dehydration equip- 
ment, often Government-subsidized, is 
available, and for a small sum farmers 
May have seeds dried electrically, thus 
aiding their preservation. 


567903-—44 





Swiss tobacco planters have been 
given instructions by the Government 
(an authority of that country states) to 
allow their crops to mature into seeds 
because it has long been known that 
“tobacco seeds yield 40 percent of a good- 
quality oil which can without previous 
refining be used for cooking.” Beech- 
nuts are used for oil, also, and the use- 
fulness of grapeseed oil has been thor- 
oughly exploited in Swiss vineyards. All 
coffee users have been ordered to save 
and dry coffee grounds, because even this 
minute economy helps Switzerland in the 
battle to become self-sufficient. 


Humanitarian Action 


Even while Switzerland has been 
struggling to make itself independent in 
this field, it has responded generously to 
the human needs of its neighbors. Chil- 
dren, mostly from such occupied coun- 
tries as Belgium, France, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia, visit Switzerland for 3- 
month periods of rehabilitation. In 
cases where language difficulties are 
seemingly insurmountable, the children 
are placed in hotels under the care of 
nurses, but in most instances Swiss fam- 
ilies volunteer to provide homes for them. 
Though additional rations are allotted 
under such circumstances, the demands 
upon an already low national diet be- 
come even more immense. According to 
the Swiss Legation in Washington, 30,000 
such refugees have been taken into 
Switzerland in a single quarter-year. 

Two “passes” through Switzerland’s 
encircling difficulties in the fats-and- 
oils field are open to the Alpine nation— 
(1) diplomatic negotiation and conces- 
sion, and (2) Allied victory and occupa- 
tion of any of the countries immediately 
surrounding this neutral Republic. 
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Per-Capita Fats-and-Oils Consumption 
in Switzerland 





Item ? 1938 1939 


Pounds | Pounds 
Total !. 43.0 44.8 
Vegetable oils and fats. .-- 18.8 | 20. 5 
Imported ____. as 3 18.8 | 20. 5 
Domestic 2 Be Tie arena 
Peanut oil 12.8 | 13.9 
Olive oil : 9 | rs 
Coconut oils and other fats 3.7 | 4.4 
Other vegetable oils 1.3 1.5 
Animal fats 24. 2 | 24.3 
Imported 1.9 2.9 
Domestic - 22.3 | 21.4 
Butter . - 16.3 | 15.9 
Imported - - __- Ss Ay 
Domestic - - 16. 2 | 15. 2 
Lard 3.5 | 4.0 
Imported _ __ a 5 
Domestic - - - 3.4 | 3.5 
Suet g 4.4 | 4.4 
Imported 1.7 1.7 
Domestic 2.7 2.7 





! Excluding private reserves estimated at a 2-months 
supply. ’ : 
? Excluding production from imported raw materials. 


Note.—Total compares with adult ration in 1943 of 
approximately 15.87 pounds. 

Source: Swiss newspaper, Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Sept. 
19, 1940. 





New Road Gives Access to 
Picturesque Mexican Area 


The recent opening of a 218-mile sec- 
tion of paved road between Matamoros 
and Oaxaca City on the Inter-American 
Highway route in Mexico provides access 
to one of the most colorful regions in 
America. 

Completion of the link by the Mexican 
National Highway Bureau permits motor 
travel over a paved road on the Inter- 
American Highway route all the way 
from Nuevo Laredo, on the Texas bor- 
der, to Oaxaca City—a distance of 1,087 
miles. 

Oaxaca, capital of the State of the 
same name, is located in a section little 
known to tourists despite its architec- 
tural samples of Mixtec culture, unique 
Indian customs, and extraordinary scenic 
attractions. Nearby are the ruins of the 
ancient cities of Mitla and Monte Alban, 
which scientists of the Mexican Govern- 
ment are exploring. 





Huge Municipal Loans in 
Occupied Netherlands 


Increasing financial burdens resulting 
from the presence of the uninvited Nazi 
“guests” from across the eastern border 
have forced some Dutch cities to con- 
tract long-term loans for the mainte- 
nance of municipal services. The city of 
Amsterdam recently borrowed 5,000,000 
guilders ($2,700,000) from the Postal 
Savings Bank. According to a report 
of December 22 to the German News 
Agency D. N. B., the loan is redeemable 
within 40 years, as from March 1, 1944. 

The city of Haarlem, near Amsterdam, 
is borrowing 8,000,000 guilders ($4,320,- 
000) at an interest rate of 1 percent over 
the official discount rate of the Nether- 
lands Bank, which was 2% percent at 
the beginning of November 1943. 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Parts for Industrial Motors 
and Engines: Exempted from Import 
Duties.—Decree No. 10,157, dated October 
7, 1943, and published in the Argentine 
Boletin Oficial on October 30, provides 
that duty exemptions shall be granted for 
injection equipment, electrical equip- 
ment, and steel to be used in industrial 
motors and engines (electrical, internal 
combustion, and similar motors and en- 
gines of more than one-quarter horse- 
power) provided that 80 percent, in terms 
of weight, of the designing, casting, fin- 
ishing, and assembling of the motors or 
engines, is done in Argentina. This de- 
cree extends to industrial motors and 
engines, the exemption from import duty 
specifically granted by decrees No. 33,160 
and No. 47,443 of June 9 and November 
21, 1939, respectively, for similar items 
used in the manufacture of automotive 
and marine engines, with the added pro- 
vision that the units be more than one- 
quarter horsepower. 

Fruit-Box Shooks: Duty-Free Impor- 
tation Authorized.—Decree No. 12,047, is- 
sued October 23, 1943. and published in 
the Argentine Boletin Oficial of November 
8, establishes duty-free treatment on 
shooks for making fruit boxes (“cajones 
desarmados para el envasamiento de 
fruta”) for a period of 6 months. This 
exemption from duty is automatically re- 
newable for succeeding 6-month periods 
until further notice. 

Conditional Customs Declaration: 
Modification of Regulations Relating to 
Customs Clearance of Goods.—The reg- 
ulatory decree of the basic customs law 
of Argentina (law No. 11,281) has been 
modified for the purpose of clarifying 
the procedure to be followed in instances 
where a conditional declaration (“decla- 
racion condicional”) is made to cover 
the importation of goods whose exact 
classification is not known, either be- 
cause the goods are not included under 
an existing tariff schedule group number, 
or because the classification is under 
dispute and being contested before the 
customs authorities or the Ministry of 
Finance. Under the provisions of decree 
No. 2398 of July 20, 1943, published in 
the Boletin Oficial on August 19, which 
substitutes two new articles for No. 158 
and No. 159 of the regulatory decree, the 
importation of such goods can be made 
under the conditional declaration with- 
out the importer incurring the risk of 
penalties for false declaration should the 
declaration of the goods vary from that 
subsequently determined by the au- 
thorities. 

{Holders of the circular “Preparing Ship- 
ments to Argentina,” International Refer- 
ence Service, Vol. I, No. 11, April 1941, should 
note the above changes in the section “Fines 
and Penalties” on page 6.] 
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Translation of Customs-Clearance 
Documents.—Argentine Ministry of Fi- 
nance resolution No. 299, dated July 22, 
1943 declares that the provisions of de- 
cree No. 41,109 of September 18, 1939, 
stipulating that no Government office 
shall act upon any document written in 
a foreign language unless accompanied 
by a Spanish translation (except publi- 
cations and documents simply of an in- 
formative character), are inapplicable to 
consular and commercial invoices, and 
bills of lading. The resolution further 
provides, however, that in special cir- 
cumstances a translation of the com- 
mercial invoice certified by a public 
translator in Argentina may be required 
by the customs authorities. 

An existing provision under decree No. 
4393 of June 1, 1934, relative to consular 
invoices and certificates of origin which 
requires that in each case consular in- 
voices are to be accompanied by a trans- 
lation, and in special cases must be cer- 
tified, remains in effect notwithstanding 
the provisions of resolution No. 299. 
Bills of lading are not required to be 
translated. 

[Holders of the circular “Preparing Ship- 
ments to Argentina,” International Refer- 
ence Service, Vol. I, No. 11, April 1941, should 
add to the end of the section “Commercial 
Invoices” on page 5 the following paragraph: 
“In special cases the Argentine customs au- 
thorities may require the importer to present 
a translation of the commercial invoice, cer- 
tified by a public translator.” | 


The Cover Picture 





Henequen in Central 
America 


The fiber shown in long rows in 
our cover picture this week is hene- 
quen, or sisal, used extensively for 
binder twine and other cordage 
purposes. Most of the henequen 
used in this country comes from 
Mexico, but the above scene hap- 
pens to be in the Republic of El 
Salvador, where more of this fiber 
is now being produced than has 
been the case in past years. 

The photograph is from the Of- 
fice of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 
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Woolen Yarn: Export Quotas Estab. 
lished.—Quotas of woolen yarn for ex. 
port from Argentina during the re. 
mainder of 1943 were established by reso- 
lution No. 9608 of November 30, issued by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. The quanti- 
ties fixed are 245,169 kilograms of yarn 
for machine knitting and for woven un- 
dergarments (“tejeduria y boneteria”) 
and 131,337 kilograms for hand knitting 
(tejera mano). This authorization rep- 
resents a continuation of the practice es- 
tablished by resolution No. 1731 of July 
16, 1943, which fixed quotas of woolen 
yarn for exportation up to September 30, 
at 500,000 kilograms for machine knit- 
ting and woven garments, and 250,000 
kilograms for hand knitting. 

Zippers: Export Quota Established. 
Five metric tons of zippers were author- 
ized for export from Argentina during 
the remainder of 1943, according to res- 
olution No. 7212 of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, dated October 21. The Com- 
mittee of Exportation and Industrial and 
Commercial Development, Ministry of 
Agriculture, was designated to assign 
quotas to the respective manufacturing 
firms, issue the pertinent export permits, 
and supervise exports. 


BelgianCongoand 
Ruanda-Urundi 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Documents and Correspondence Con- 
cerning Imports Should Show Number of 
Foreign-Exchange License.—To avoid 
unnecessary delays in the censorship of 
correspondence and in the control of im- 
ports, it is advisable to show the number 
of the license issued by the Office of For- 
eign Exchange in all correspondence sent 
from the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi concerning importation of goods 
or transfer of funds, and to request 
agents or exporters abroad to place this 
number on invoices and bills of lading 
covering the goods, according to a notice 
of August 20, published in the Bulletin 
Administratif of August 25, 1943. 

Arabica Coffee: Export-License Tat 
Revised.—The export-license tax of 1 
percent ad valorem or Arabica coffee, col- 
lected by the Arabica Coffee Office in the 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, has 
been changed to a tax of 1 percent ad 
valorem on Arabica coffee from European 
plantations and of 0.50 percent ad va- 
lorem on such coffee from native plan- 
tations, effective from September 15, 
1943, by ordinance No. 265/Agri. of Au- 
gust 3, published in the Bulletin Admin- 
istratif of August 10. 

The value of Arabica coffee originating 
in Ruanda-Urundi and the Provinces of 
Costermansville and Stanleyville has 
been fixed at 7 franc per kilogram for 
standard coffee from European planta- 
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tions, and at 6 francs per kilogram for 
standard coffee from native plantations. 

[The value for standard Arabica coffee was 
formerly fixed at 4 francs per kilogram for 
coffee from Ruanda-Urundi, and at 5 francs 

r kilogram for coffee from the Provinces 
of Costermansville and Stanleyville. The 
Arabica Coffee Office was established in 1940. 
See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March lI, 
1941.] 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


Christmas buying stimulated trade 
during December 1943, and monetary 
turn-over during the month exceeded 
that of a yearago. This was largely due, 
however, to the current higher prices. 
It is generally believed that in consumer 
goods there has been no increase in the 
quantity produced. Shortages in many 
products formerly imported have caused 
the expansion of domestic production of 
gift goods, but in a number of other 
lines the volume is probably at a lower 
level. On the other hand, the produc- 
tion of goods for industrial purposes is 
definitely greater. 

To check the continuous rise in the 
cost of living in Brazil, a recent order 
of the Coordinator of Economic Mobili- 
gation froze all prices at the levels pre- 
vailing on November 10, 1943. This 
measure was taken to prevent further 
inflation which would nullify the general 
wage increases decreed in November. 
The American Chamber of Commerce for 
Brazil recently made an investigation of 
the rise in the cost of living since 1939. 
The results showed an increase of 175 
percent in the cost of living at Rio de 
Janeiro and 58 percent in Sao Paulo by 
June of 1943. 

On November 15, 1943, a Brazilian 
Commercial Mission arrived in Buenos 
Aires for the purpose of modifying the 
Argentine-Brazil Commercial Conven- 
tion of April 9, 1941. 

On December 7, the President of the 
Republic approved a resolution of the 
Federal Foreign Trade Council recom- 
mending that studies be undertaken im- 
mediately concerning the construction of 
power plants and transmission lines that 
may be necessary for the organization 
of a national plan for public distribution 
of electricity. The plan is designed to 
furnish abundant and inexpensive power 
to centers not adequately serviced at 
present, also to expand the chemical, 
metallurical, agricultural, cattle, and 
mineral industries, as well as trans- 
portation facilities. Private and public 
enterprises whose interests must be con- 
sidered in the elaboration of this plan 
will be called upon to collaborate. The 
plan must be submitted to the Govern- 
ment for approval within 1 year. 


AGRICULTURE 


The National Coffee Department has 
estimated the 1943-44 crop at 14,798,806 
bags of 60 kilograms each. The present 
crop in the Sao Paulo area is above 
average in quality. It is reported to be 
Moving slowly because of the desire to 
ship the old coffee before the new. 
Speculation is being carried on by coffee 
brokers and exporters in the hope of 
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obtaining higher prices for coffee in the 
United States. 

The planting of cotton in the Sao 
Paulo area has been completed and 
growing conditions are reported as 
favorable. This year’s acreage is re- 
ported to be larger than last year’s. 
This increased planting was done de- 
spite an estimated carry-over of 190,000 
metric tons and the fact that the foreign 
markets this year were less than 
formerly. Optimism exists as to export 
prospects for Brazilian cotton as soon as 
hostilities cease in Europe; hence in- 
vestors and speculators have maintained 
a high price for this commodity. 

Sugar rationing is still in effect in Rio 
de Janeiro but the local press reports 
that the ration for the last 2 weeks in 
December was to have been increased 
from 1 kilogram to 1% kilograms per 
person to provide for the Christmas de- 
mand. It is reported that stocks of 
sugar in Sao Paulo are adequate. Because 
of a lack of transportation from north 
Brazil, the Institute of Sugar and Alcohol 
has adopted a series of measures destined 
to allow an increase of sugar production 
in south Brazil. The cultivation of sugar 
in the latter area has been somewhat 
restricted since 1932 because of over- 
production in the north. 

It is reported that Argentina is send- 
ing ships to Recife to exchange wheat 
and other Argentine products for sugar. 
The first shipment of sugar is estimated 
to be 24,000 metric tons. 

The supply of meat for the cities of 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo has be- 
come almost normal through various 
subsidies and price fixing by the Food 
Supply Office of the Coordinator of Eco- 
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nomic Mobilization. This is being done 
somewhat at the expense of north Brazil, 
since a restriction has been placed 
against the production of dried meat, 
which is a staple food in north Brazil. 
The exportation of meat is still restricted. 

The supply of milk continues to be a 
problem in Rio de Janeiro. With the 
spring season it should have been greatly 
increased, but according to the press, the 
milk supply is still far below demand. 

The seasonal peak of Brazil’s orange 
production passed without satisfactory 
measures being taken to solve the mar- 
keting problem. The Comiséo Executiva 
de Frutas established export quotas for 
small amounts of oranges being sent to 
Argentina, and made efforts to distribute 
more oranges locally by subsidies, reduc- 
tion of freight rates, and similar meas- 
ures. These measures, on the whole, 
however, were not effective and many of 
the orange groves were neglected. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Private construction has diminished 
considerably since 1941, and real-estate 
prices have soared at Rio de Janeiro. 
The government of the city of Rio de 
Janeiro has fixed the height of buildings 
which may be constructed on the new 
Presidente Vargas Avenue. Buildings 
between the Praca da Bandeira and Rua 
da Quitanda may be 22 stories, and from 
there on 12 stories. The total length of 
the avenue is 4 kilometers. The press, 
in commenting on this measure, calcu- 
lated the total floor space to be con- 
structed at 2,954,160 square meters, and 
adds that at present construction costs 
this will require an investment of $150,- 
000,000 United States currency. 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
Increase in Inter-Island Trade in the Caribbean 


Trade among the countries of the Caribbean has been limited in the past, 
owing in part to the concentration of those countries upon the export of 
certain special tropical foodstuffs and in part to the fact that the trade of 
the colonies and dependencies has flowed largely to and from the mother 


The war had the effect of disrupting the movement of goods to and from 
the mother countries, and this opened the way to a greater trade among the 
islands. But certain factors of the situation have restricted the ability of 
the sections of the Caribbean area to supply each other. The similarity of 
their resources and of their economic deficiencies prevents them from com- 
plementing one another’s economy. In those casés in which opportunities 
for such trade exist, wartime restrictions on equipment and supplies have 
been an obstacle to industrial expansion. Finally, inter-island transport 
service has always been limited, and war conditions have not been favorable 
to immediate improvements of a permanent nature in this direction. 

In spite of these difficulties, there has been some development of commerce 
within the area during the war period. Cuba’s export of cheese, which 
amounted to 26,000 pounds in 1939, rose to 959,000 pounds in 1942, of which 
795,000 pounds went to Puerto Rico. Other specific developments of this 


Trade between the British West Indies and Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican 
Republic has developed as a result of the efforts of the British Colonies Supply 
Mission, together with the supply officers operating in the various colonies. 
Purchases of cottonseed-meal (for cattle feed) and frozen meat have been 
made in the independent republics, and negotiations are being completed for 
the procurement of live cattle. In return, the British colonies have exported 
to the republics some of their products which were in excess of requirements. 


(From the “Report of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission.” Published 
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North Pacific Planning 


Project 


Under the sponsorship of the 
Joint Economic Committees of 
Canada and the United States, 
there is being carried out today a 
study of vast magnitude by both 
countries known as the “North Pa- 
cific Planning Project.” The North 
Pacific project covers the vast re- 
gion of northern British Columbia, 
Yukon Territory, and Alaska, an 
area containing about a million 
square miles and one hundred 
thousand people. About one-half 
of the area is in the United States 
and one-half in Canada. The con- 
summation of this project will 
mark a most significant forward 
step in the extension of wartime 
collaboration between Canada and 
the United States to peace-time 
developments. 

According to the Joint Economic 
Committees, “the immediate object 
of the study is to gather basic in- 
formation on the region and to de- 
velop, for the consideration of the 
Joint Economic Committees, pro- 
posals for Canadian-United States 
economic cooperation in the de- 
velopment of resources, the im- 
provement of standards of living, 
settlement and other under- 
takings.” 

The study is being carried on co- 
operatively by officials of the Cana- 
dian and United States Govern- 
ments, including assistance from 
officials of the Territorial Govern- 
ment of Alaska and of the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia. Field 
work and execution of the studies 
will be organized and directed by 
an official of the Portland, Oregon, 
office of the National Resources 
Planning Board’s successor and the 
Deputy Minister of the Dominion 
Department of Mines and Re- 
sources, Ottawa, under the coordi- 
nation of the Joint Economic 
Committees. 

[Nore.—Much information on the 
Canadian territory covered in the 
above-mentioned studies was pre- 
sented in the illustrated feature ar- 
ticle “Canadian Hinterland of the 
Alaska Highway,” in the December 18, 
1943, issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY.| 
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The government of the State of Sao 
Paulo will soon commence construction 
of “University City” at Butantan. The 
total area to be covered is 100 alqueires 
(598 acres), of which 35 will be reserved 
for the Faculty of Medicine and Veter- 
inary Medicine. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


Reports received from all sections of 
Brazil state that collections are good 
and credits easy with the exception of the 
cocoa-producing zone in the State of Ba- 
hia, where collections are reported slow 
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and credits restricted, and in the State 
of Rio Grande do Sul, where collections 
are reported slow. 


Exchange and Finance 


Special Credit of $2,150,000 for Min- 
istry of Communications and Public 
Works.—A decree of December 2, 1943, 
established a credit of 43,000,000 cru- 
zeiros (about $2,150,000) for the Minis- 
try of Communications and Public 
Works. The appropriation includes the 
following: 1,000,000 cruzeiros for the 
Madeire-Mamore Railway to be used for 
the purchase of an electric Diesel loco- 
motive for the yards at Porto Velho, to 
improve and enlarge the power house of 
the machine shops at Porto Velho and 
Guajara-Mirim, and to improve trans- 
port facilities in the rivers which inter- 
sect the railway; 27,000,000 cruzeiros for 
highway construction; 2,000,000 cruzeiros 
for water-supply service in Rio Branco, 
State of Pernambuco; and 13,000,000 
cruzeiros for railway construction, im- 
provement, and equipment. Of the lat- 
ter amount, 3,000,000 cruzeiros are for 
the Sao Luis to Teresina railway, 4- 
500,000 for the Central of Rio Grande do 
Norte Railway, and 2,000,000 for the Via- 
cao Cearense Railway. The remaining 
3,500,000 cruzeiros are for extending rail- 
way connections between the northern 
and southern parts of the country. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reorganization of National Laboratory 
of Analysis ——Provision was made for the 
reorganization of the Brazilian National 
Laboratory of Analysis, which is charged 
with the analysis of all imported com- 
modities for customs purposes, by de- 
cree Laws No. 6067 and No. 6068 and de- 
crees No. 14167 and No. 14168, all dated 
December 3, 1943. and published in the 
Diario Oficial of December 6, 1943. 

The only changed provision which di- 
rectly affects imported products is con- 
tained in article 5 of decree No. 14167. 
This article stipulates that a sample of 
each shipment of food products must be 
analyzed. Previously, such analysis was 
required only once a year, during which 
time any number of shipments of the 
same food product could be imported 
without further analysis. 


British West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN JAMAICA 


Commercial activity was well main- 
tained in Jamaica, British West Indies, 
throughout November 1943, with funds 
continuing to be abundant, credits lib- 
eral, and collections prompt. No serious 
shortage of foodstuffs occurred, and the 
unemployment situation was somewhat 
eased by the number of workers sent to 
the United States in the early summer 
of 1943. Government subsidies con- 
tinued to be applied, to encourage the 
production of domestic foodstuffs. For 
the month of October, the cost-of-living 
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index stood at 159.73 (August 1939=109) 
a fraction less than the desired limit of 
160 fixed by the Government. 

On July 1, 1943, banana exports 
dropped to a negligible figure because of 
shipping and other war developments, 
and the British Government guaranteed 
to purchase all high-grade marketable 
fruit at a designated price per bunch for 
a 2-year period. This guaranty is hay. 
ing a stimulating effect on the industry 
and is expected to bring banana produc. 
tion in 1944 to near-normal levels. The 
latest estimate for the 1943-44 sugar crop 
was set at approximately the same as 
in the preceding year, but this year g 
slightly higher price is expected. The 
estimated production of rum for 1943-44 
showed a slight decrease compared with 
that of 1942-43. 

In the past, little attention was given 
to the proper grading of Jamaican cof. 
fee, and the Government has now under- 
taken a program designed to improve 
coffee quality by a careful system of 
grading and the establishment of coffee 
standards. The 1943 coffee crop is esti- 
mated to be about the same as in 1949. 
Estimates for 1943 show an increase in 
cocoa output over that of 1942. pj. 
mento, honey, and ginger continue to be 
purchased and marketed under the su- 
pervision of the Food Controller, with 
the largest quantities going to the United 
States, Canada, and Great Britain. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Onions Temporarily Duty Free.—Dur- 
ing the period January 1 to April 30, 
1944, onions may be imported duty free 
into Canada from any source according 
to customs memorandum Series D No. 
47 (T. C. 146) issued by the Department 
of National Revenue, Ottawa, on Decem- 
ber 30, 1943. 

The duty exemption covering onions 
in their natural state (not to include on- 
ions grown with tops, shallots, and onion 
sets) was granted because the demand 
exceeded the domestic supply. Officials 
stated that production was lower in 1943 
and consumption was rising. 


Chile 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Duty Reductions on Fuel Oil and As- 
phalt, When Imported by Highway De- 
partment, Extended for Another Year— 
Items 43-I, 1077, and 1077—A of the Chil- 
ean customs tariff, concerning fuel oil 
and asphalt, have been declared articles 
of prime necessity by decree No. 4223 of 
the Ministry of Finance, dated Decem- 
ber 10 and published in the Diario Oficial 
of December 23, 1943. 

This decree also extended for another 
year the duty reductions accorded these 
products, when imported by the Highway 
Department of the Bureau of Public 
Works, that is, from 12 gold pesos to 
6 gold pesos per gross metric ton for fuel 
oil and from 0.075 gold peso to 0.05 gold 
peso per gross kilogram for asphalt. 
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These reductions were made retroactive 
to July 20, 1943, the date when the pre- 
ceding reductions expired. 


Transport and Communications 


Port Works to be Improved.—Talcahu- 
ano, Chile, port works are to be improved 
in 1944. The sum of 1,000,000 pesos has 
peen allotted by the Subcommisién Mixta 
de Presupuestos (Budget Subcommittee) 
from the funds of the Ministerio de Orbas 
Publicas (Ministry of Public Works). 


China 


Transport and Communications 


Highway Construction.—A new high- 
way is being built in Tsinghai Province, 
China, through mountainous terrain 
from Sining, provincial capital, to 
Yushu, in the southern part of the Prov- 
ince, from which eventually a branch 
road is to be extended to Ihesa. 

A highway under construction from 
Kangting in Sikong, extending in a 
northwesterly direction through Kantze, 
will be continued later to Yushu where 
connections will be effected with the pro- 
jected highway to Ihesa. 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import-Control Regulations Modi- 
fied—The National Superintendency of 
Imports of Colombia has been consoli- 
dated with the Office of Exchange and 
Export Control, effective February 1, 
1944, and the latter agency was author- 
ized to restrict imports into Colombia 
through the issuance of licenses, under 
provisions of decree No. 2580 of Decem- 
ber 23, 1943. The decree also authorized 
the Office of Exchange and Export Con- 
trol to deny applications for import li- 
censes in accordance with the require- 
ments of the balance of international 
payments, the economic situation of the 
country, or transportation conditions, 
and to prepare lists of commodities clas- 
sified according to their economic im- 
portance. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 1, 1944 for announcement of the import- 
permit requirements established by decree No. 
2001 of October 8, 1943, the provisions of 


which have been revoked by the present 
decree. | 


Transport and Communication 


Airfield To Be Constructed.—A new air- 
field is to be built at Mariquita (Tolima), 
Colombia, states the foreign press. This 
airfield is to have two runways, 6,562 feet 
long and 656 feet wide. 

The air base at Veranillo reportedly is 
to be used as a base for Government fly- 
ing boats operating on the Magdalena 


River. 
Costa Rica 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased on Certain 
Paper Products; New Items Created.— 
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Further modifications in the Costa Rican 
import tariff, including duty increases 
and new items in the paper schedule only, 
were effected by Executive decree No. 90, 
published and effective December 25, 1943. 
This action was taken for the purpose of 
bringing the duties on paper and paper 
products into conformity with other 
schedules of the tariff, and to clarify 
and modernize the nomenclature. 

The decree provides for duty increases 
on cigarette paper in reams, rolls, or 
booklets; all types of playing cards; cal- 
endars; portraits and photographs, with- 
out frames; and other articles of paper. 

New items added to the tariff include 
cellophane paper and cellophane bags; 
security paper for checks, bills of ex- 
change, and similar uses; gummed paper 
in sheets or strips, without printing; 
paper capsules without printing; and 
others. 


{None of the products included in the 
list of articles on which the import duties 
have been modified is included in the United 
States-Costa Rica trade agreement. | 


Eire 
Transport and Communication 


Telephone and Telegraph Services.— 
Eire’s telephone and telegraph services 
have been expanding rapidly. Local tel- 
ephone calls increased by 1,673,000 to 
38,550,000 in 1942 and long-distance calls 
by 534,000 to 5,500,000. A 6-minute limit 
has been placed on long-distance calls 
during rush hours. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Administrative and Technical Services 
Created by Director of Commerce and 
Supply in Morocco.—An operating plan 
was established for the administrative 
organizations necessary for the trade 
under the jurisdiction of the Director ot 
Commerce and Suppy of the French Zone 
of Morocco (authorized in a residential 
order of September 27, 1943) by an order 
of October 20, 1943, published in the 
Bulletin Officiel of October 29. 

These new administrative organiza- 
tions are designated as administrative 
and technical services, created and or- 
ganized by decisions of the Director 
General of Commerce and Supply, and 
especially charged with carrying out op- 
erations of purchase, collection, and dis- 
tribution of commodities under the juris- 
diction of the Director of Commerce and 
Supply. They may also carry out oper- 
ations of importation, exportation, com- 
pensation and price equalization. 

Each service is to be in charge of a 
director appointed by the Director of 
Commerce and Supply, responsible to 
him, and having the aid and advice of a 
technical advisory commission, also 
named by the Director of Commerce and 
Supply upon recommendation of the 
trade organization interested in the par- 
ticular kind of product. 
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Six services of purchase and distribu- 
tion were established by decisions of Oc- 
tober 20, 1943, for the following commodi- 
ties: (1) Textile fabrics and made-up 
articles of fabrics; (2) textile materials 
(except sewing and embroidery thread, 
new fabrics, and old clothes); (3) hides 
and skins, raw or tanned, footwear, tan- 
ning materials and accessories for the 
leather and shoe industries; (4) oleag- 
inous products (except olive oil and argan 
oil); (5) olives, olive oil and argan oil; 
and (6) eggs. 

Service of Inter-Allied Affairs Created 
in Tunisia.—The Service of Inter-Allied 
Affairs was created in Tunisia, at the 
Residence General of France in Tunis, 
charged with insuring liaisons of an 
economic and administrative order with 
the Allied authorities, by an order of 
August 16, 1943, published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien of August 25. 

The Service of Inter-Allied Affairs was 
placed under the direct authority of the 
Secretary General of the Tunisian Gov- 
ernment. 

Dissolution of Trade Groups and As- 
sociations in Tunisia; Formation of Cer- 
tain New Groups Authorized.—The or- 
dinance of July 6, 1943, of the French 
Committee of National Liberation, dis- 
solving the French Popular Party and 
all associations, organizations, and 
groups connected with it, was applied 
in Tunisia by a decree of August 19, 
1943, published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien of August 25. 

A decree of August 12, 1943, relative 
to trade organization, specifically abro- 
gated all measures taken in Tunisia be- 
tween June 16, 1940, and August 14, 1943, 
which stipulated the constitution of a 
compulsory group of producers or mer- 
chants, made obligatory the affiliation 
with a specified group, or prescribed the 
organization of a trade. 

All groups or trade committees formed 
in application of the measures abrogated 
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by the decree of August 12 were dissolved 
as of August 14, 1943. 

The Secretary General of the Tunisian 

Government, may, by orders, charge an 
association or a syndicate, the organ- 
ization or functioning of which meets the 
ends of general interest, with certain 
powers, especially as concerns the ex- 
ploitation of installations and the con- 
trol of the preparation and the quality 
of products. 
' With a view to aiding the responsible 
Administration in the collection and dis- 
tribution of a raw-material resource or 
of a particular class of resources, groups 
for production or purchasing may be 
constituted with the approval of this 
Administration. 

Groups of this nature in existence on 
August 14, 1943, may be confirmed upon 
request of the responsible Administra- 
tion, by orders of the Secretary General 
of the Government. This confirmation 
may be granted only if the group (a) is 
considered indispensable for the accom- 
plishmment of operations of collection 
and distribution; (b) is required to in- 
clude representatives of users or con- 
sumers if it deals with products intended 
for the home market; (c) has no regu- 
lations in its articles of administration 
favoring any particular interest. 

The collection or the distribution of 
a raw-material resource or a class of re- 
sources may still be effected by the re- 
sponsible Administration without in- 
tervention of an existing group, by means 


“Friendiy Cooperation” — 
Under Jap Guns 
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The 800,000 Chinese (many of : 
them businessmen) living on the ‘ 
island of Java have been given <¢ 
complete freedom to move and P 
travel without previous application $ 
for a special permit from the Jap- $ 
anese military authorities, accord- { 
ing to a recent announcement over $ 
the Japanese-controlled Batavia ; 
radio. : 

This announcement reveals for ¢ 
the first time the tight control ‘ 
which the Japanese authorities « 
had imposed upon the Chinese in- $ 
habitants of the Netherlands In- $ 
dies. Without regard for the fact { 
that these Chinese have always ¢ 
played a highly important part in $ 
the business life of the Archipelago, { 
and that as middlemen betweenin- { 
dustry and the Indonesian con- , 
sumer they were an indispensable < 
factor in Java’s economic life, they ¢ 
were for almost 2 years forbidden { 
to leave their places of residence, $ 
except by special permit from the $ 
authorities. This long-sustained $ 
policy of suppression and obstruc- $ 
tion of Chinese trade belies the $ 
rose-colored statements which the ‘ 
Japanese have been broadcasting ‘ 
continuously concerning the “spirit « 
of cooperation” on the part of the $ 
Chinese. : 
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of either requistion, direct distribution, 
or of direct sale to the public. 

The provisions of the decree of Febru- 
ary 20, 1943, relative to control of the 
establishment or transformation of in- 
dustries remain in force. 

Wheat Flour and Semolina: Minimum 
Extraction Rate Revised in Tunisia.— 
The minimum rate of extraction for soft 
wheat milled into flour in Tunisia, and 
for hard wheat milled into semolina in- 
tended for the manufacture of food 
pastes as well as for local consumption, 
was fixed at 90 percent, effective from 
July 13, 1943, by decrees of August 12 
and 26, published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien of August 14 and September 1, 
respectively. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 9, 1943, for previous announcement. | 


Wheat Flour: Compensatory Tar on 
Stocks in Tunisia.—A compensatory tax 
of 40 francs per 100 kilograms was im- 
posed on stocks of wheat flour at the ex- 
traction rate of 100 percent held in 
Tunisia on July 13, 1943, by an order of 
August 12, 1943, published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien of August 14. 


Haiti 
Economic Conditions 


Haitian general business conditions 
during November 1943 improved over the 
below-normal level of the preceding 
month. A steady movement of coffee 
into Port-au-Prince and sizable ship- 
ments of bananas from Cap-Haitien, 
Port-au-Prince, St. Marc, and Jacmel 
stimulated business activity. At St. 
Marc, however, the smallest quantity of 
sisal was reported sold since January 
1943. This was attributed to the suspen- 
sion of activities of SHADA in the Arti- 
bonite Plain, where its cryptostegia 
plantings have suffered severely from 
June beetle infestations. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total foreign trade in November 1943, 
the second month of Haiti’s fiscal year 
(October 1 to September 30), was above 
average, imports exceeding those for 
that month of any year since 1937. Ex- 
ports, on the other hand, were below 
normal, resulting in a reduced export 
balance compared with the export bal- 
ance in November 1942. Cumulative 
trade figures for October and November, 
however, show that total foreign com- 
merce was about normal, with a slightly 
greater-than-normal tendency toward 
an import balance. 

Shipments of bananas, sugar, and cot- 
ton in November 1943 were greater than 
in the corresponding month in the pre- 
ceding year, while coffee and sisal ex- 
ports were less. Exports of bananas, 
sugar, sisal, and cotton increased in No- 
vember compared with October. No 
cocoa was exported in either October or 
November 1943. 


PRICE CONTROL 


Prices were fixed during November on 
nearly all varieties of flour imported in 
an effort to forestall price increases re- 
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sulting from rapidly diminishing sup- 
plies. The reduced availability of nor. 
mal supplies led to black-market deal- 
ings, and caused bakers to decrease the 
size of loaves of bread, although the 
price remained the same. 


India 


Transport and Communication 


Carloadings.—Carloadings (in terms 
of four-wheelers) in India during Octo- 
ber 1943 totaled 504,464 compared with 
514,510 in October 1942. This repre. 
sented a decline of 3.22 percent on the 
broad-gage and an increase of 6.29 on 
the meter-gage. 


Mauritius 


Exchange and Finance 


New Appropriation Largest on Rec- 
ord.—The Colony of Mauritius has au- 
thorized the largest appropriation in its 
history, 31,694,000 rupees ($1 United 
States currency=3.31 Mauritian rupees), 
for public expenditures of the Colony 
during the financial year 1943-44. 

This appropriation represents an in- 
crease of more than 28 percent over the 
1942-43 estimated expenditure of 24. 
621,000 rupees, 

The largest single item was the pro- 
vision of 8,466,000 rupees for emergency 
war services, approximately 27 percent 
of the total. The appropriation for mili- 
tary expenditures totaled 4,403,000 
rupees. Other large items included pro- 
vision for servicing the public debt 
(2,032,000 rupees), health expenditures 
(1,892,000 rupees), and pensions and 
gratuities (1,853,000 rupees). Estimated 
expenditures on public works are shown 
as approximately 1,707,000 rupees. 

A separate ordinance was enacted pro- 
viding the sum of 3,188,000 rupees for the 
service of the Mauritius Government 
Railways during the new financial year, 
This appropriation represents an in- 
crease of nearly 30 percent compared 
with a similar appropriation for 1942-43, 
when 2,464,000 rupees were earmarked 
for this purpose. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased on Wide 
Range of Products and Reduced on a 
Few Items.—Substantial increases in 
Mexican import duties, ranging from 10 
to 50 percent in most instances and up 
to 100 percent or more in a few cases, 
have been made on a wide range of prod- 
ucts, reductions in duties have been ef- 
fected on a few items, and a number of 
new tariff classifications have been 
created by a Mexican Executive decree, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Decem- 
ber 18, 1943, and effective 30 days there- 
after. The increased duties principally 
affect textiles and textile articles, chemi- 
cals and chemical products, electrical 
equipment, and a few items of industrial 
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machinery and spare parts, together with 
many miscellaneous manufactured arti- 
cles. Reduced duties apply to baby 
chicks, hogs for slaughter, cattle up to 
2 years old, certain bars and rods of 
aluminum and of copper, specified cop- 
per sheets, and methyl alcohol. 

Products included in the Mexican- 
United States trade agreement are not 
affected by this decree. 

The new duties, in Mexican pesos, on 
some of the more important items are 
as follows, with former duties shown 
in parentheses: 


Metals and Manufacturers: Zinc, not speci- 
fied, 0.05 per gross kilogram (0.03); zinc in 
shavings, powder, or filiform state, 1 per 100 
rross vilograms (0.70): zinc in sheets made 
unusable by perforations at intervals not 
greater than 20 centimeters, 1 per 100 gross 
kilograms (0.70); ferro-alloys, not specified, 
0.03 per gross kilogram (0.20); alloys of tin, 
copper and lead, known as antifriction metals, 
0.40 per gross kilogram (0.35); alloys of tin 
and lead, 0.40 per gross kilogram (0.35); al- 
loys of tin, not specified, 0.40 per gross kilo- 
gram (0.35); solder of iron, even in the form 
of wire, 0.50 per gross kilogram (0.30); man- 
ufactured articles of copper and its alloys 
weighing up to 1 kilogram, 3 per legal kilo- 
gram (2); the same, weighing more than 1 
but not more than § kilograms, 2 per legal 
kilogram (1.50); the same, weighing more 
than 5 kilograms, 1.50 per legal kilogram 
(1.25); manufactured articles of tin, lead, 
or zinc, 2 per legal kilogram (1.50); manu- 
factured articles of alloys of tin, antimony, 
lead, and zinc or of any alloy of these metals, 
2 per legal kilogram (1.50). 

Machines, Apparatus, and Parts: Pedal or 
lever presses, not specified, weighing up to 
20 kilograms each, 0.24 per gross kilogram 
(0.20); the same, weighing more than 20 but 
not more than 50 kilograms each, 0.12 per 
gross kilogram (0.10); the same, weighing 
more than 50 kilograms each, 0.06 per gross 
kilogram (0.05); pedal or lever presses for 
printing or lithographing, 0.05 per gross kilo- 
gram (0.04); pedal or lever machines, not 
specified, weighing up to 20 kilograms each, 
0.24 per gross kilogram (0.20); the same, 
weighing more than 20 but not more than 
50 kilograms each, 0.12 per gross kilogram 
(0.10); the same, weighing more than 50 
kilograms each, 0.07 per gross kilogram (0.06) ; 
filter presses of any kind, weighing more than 
5 kilograms each, 0.15 per gross kilogram 
(0.08) . 

Apparatus for industry, mining, and the 
arts, not specified, weighing up to 100 kilo- 
grams each, 0.10 per gross kilogram (0.08); 
the same, weighing more than 100 kilograms 
each, 0.08 per gross kilogram (0.06); trans- 
mission chains of iron or steel, 0.08 per gross 
kilogram (0.06); ball bearings of iron or steel 
for axles, 0.14 per gross kilogram (0.10); bush- 
ings, 0.08 per gross in kilogram (0.06); loose 
parts and repair pieces, not specified, of 
copper or alloys, for machinery and apparatus 
used in agriculture, industry, mining, and 
the arts, 0.35 per gross kilogram (0.30); the 
same, of iron or steel, 0.12 per gross kilogram 
(0.10); the same, of any nonspecified ma- 
terials, or of various materials, whatever the 
proportion of each, 0.12 per gross kilogram 
(0.10) . 

Electrical Equipment: Electric storage bat- 
teries, 1 per gross kilogram (0.80); wet electric 
cells, 0.40 per legal kilogram (0.20); electric 
fans and ventilators of all kinds, weighing 
more than 20 kilograms each, 0.18 per legal 
kilogram (0.15); electric heaters of all kinds, 
hot for table uses, weighing up to 40 kilo- 
gfams each, 2 per legal kilogram (1); the 
same, weighing more than 40 kilograms each, 
0.25 per gross kilogram (0.15); electric heat- 
ing pads of any kind, 4 per legal kilogram 
(2.50); incandescent electric bulbs, filament, 
weighing up to 5 grams each, 0.20 each (0.10) ; 
the same, weighing more than 5 grams, 0.35 
each (0.30); apparatus and accessories, not 
specified, for the installation of electric con- 
ductors, weighing up to 5 kilograms each, 0.80 
per gross kilogram (0.60); the same, weighing 
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more than 5 kilograms each, 0.20 per gross 
kilogram (0.15), 

Textiles and Manufactures: Cotton cloth, 
unbleached or bleached, of plain weave 
having up to 40 threads in the base and 
tram in a square centimeter and weighing 
more than 200 but not more than 250 grams 
per square meter, 1.60 per legal kilogram 
(1.30); the same, weighing more than 250 
but not more than 1,200 grams per square 
meter, 3.20 per legal kilogram (2.95); cotton 
cloth, unbleached or bleached, of plain 
weave, containing more than 60 threads in 
the base and tram in a square centimeter 
and weighing more than 50 but not more 
than 100 grams per square meter, 6 per legal 
kilogram (4.85); the same, weighing more 
than 100 but not more than 150 grams per 
square meter, 4 per legal kilogram (3.40); 
the same, weighing more than 200 but not 
more than 250 grams per square meter, 2.20 
per legal kilogram (2); the same, weighing 
more than 250 but not more than 1,200 
grams per square meter, 3.40 per legal kilo- 
gram (3.25). 

Cotton cloth of whole color or figured, of 
plain weave, having more than 60 yarns in 
the base and tram in a square centimeter 
and weighing more than 50 but not more 
than 100 grams per square meter, 9 per 
legal kilogram (7.20); the same, weighing 
more than 100 but not more than 150 grams 
per square meter, 6 per legal kilogram 
(4.65); the same, weighing more than 200 
but not more than 250 grams per square 
meter, 2.60 per legal kilogram (2.45); the 
same, weighing more than 250 but not more 
than 1,200 grams per square meter, 3.40 per 
legal kilogram (3.30). 

Cotton cloth, not of plain weave, weigh- 
ing more than 100 but not more than 150 
grams per square meter, 7 per legal kilo- 
gram (6.05); the same, weighing more than 
150 but not more than 200 grams per square 
meter, 5.50 per legal kilogram (4.50); the 
same, weighing more than 200 but not more 
than 250 grams per square meter, 3.40 per 
legal kilogram (3.15). 

Stockings and socks of knit cotton, even 
with adornments or embroidery not silk, 
when each pair weighs up to 40 grams, 0.65 
per pair (0.60); manufactured articles of 
knit cotton, even when having adornments or 
embroidery not silk, 10 per legal kilogram 
(9); inner and outer shirts and drawers of 
cotton cloth, colored, of plain weave, con- 
taining more than 40 and up to 60 yarns in 
the base and tram per square centimeter, 
for men and boys, 14 per legal kilogram 
(10.50); the same, having more than 60 
yarns in the base and tram per square centi- 
meter, 14 per legal kilogram (12.25). 

Chemicals and Chemical Products: Men- 
thol, weighing with the immediate container 
up to 20 kilograms, 5 per legal kilogram 
(3.50); the same, weighing with the imme- 
diate container more than 20 kilograms, 4.50 
per legal kilogram (3); mixtures and prepara- 
tions of organic origin, used in the manu- 
facture of pharmaceutical products, 1.50 per 
legal kilogram (1); mixtures and prepara- 
tions, not specified, of organic origin, when 
proved to be for industrial uses, 0.35 per 
gross kilogram (0.25); mixtures and prepara- 
tions, organic, even when having mineral 
principles, when proved to be for use as 
accelerators for facilitating the vulcanization 
of rubber, 0.06 per gross kilogram (0.04); 
compositions for calking barrels, with a base 
of colophony and paraffin, 0.25 per gross kilo- 
gram (0.17); mixtures and preparations of 
organic origin used in the manufacture of 
toilet preparations, not perfumed, 1.50 per 
legal kilogram (1); products, not specified, of 
organic origin for nonindustrial uses, 1.50 per 
legal kilogram (1). 

Salts, not specified, of mineral origin, 
weighing with the immediate container more 
than 20 kilograms, when proved to be for in- 
dustrial uses, 0.08 per legal kilogram (0.05); 
salts of mineral origin, not specified, 0.60 per 
legal kilogram (0.50); peroxide of hydrogen 
or oxygenated water, 0.35 per gross kilogram 
(0.25); sulphide of carbon, 0.04 per gross 
kilogram (0.03); mixtures and preparations 
of mineral origin, used in the manufacture 
of pharmaceutical products, 1.50 per legal 
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kilogram (1); mixtures and preparations, not 
specified, of mineral origin, when proved to 
be for industrial uses, 0.35 per gross kilogram 
(0.25); products, not specified, of mineral 
origin, for nonindustrial uses, 1.50 per legal 
kilogram (1). 

Miscellaneous: Bags, cases and pocketbooks 
of leather and those of other material of any 
kind, lined in whole or in part with leather, 
weighing up to 500 grams each, even when 
lined with material other than silk, 15 per 
legal kilogram (12.50); the same, with lining 
of silk, 30 per legal kilogram (15); articles 
of leather, not specified, 10 per legal kilo- 
gram (7.50). 

Boxes and crates of ordinary wood, as- 
sembled or unassembled, for packing cases 
and covers for the same, 0.08 per gross kilo- 
gram (0.05); bobbins of wood for winding 
thread and serving as containers, 0.70 per 
gross kilogram (0.45); toys of wood, of all 
kinds, not specified, 3 per legal kilogram (2); 
articles of fine or ordinary wood, not speci- 
fied, weighing not more than 1 kilogram 
each, 2.10 per legal kilogram (1.60); articles 
of fine wood and those of ordinary wood 
veneered with fine wood, weighing more than 
1 kilogram each, 1.40 per legal kilogram 
(1.10); articles of ordinary wood, not speci- 
fied, weighing more than 1 kilogram each, 
0.75 per legal kilogram (0.45); articles of 
ordinary wood, roughly worked, not specified, 
0.25 per gross kilogram (0.15). 

Hats of hair felt, with trimmings of any 
kind, 6.50 each (4.25); hat shapes or blocks 
of hair felt, 3 each (2.10). 

Paper of the natural color of the pulp 
(called kraft) weighing more than 100 but 
not more than 125 grams per square meter 
and having a resistance on the Mullen ap- 
paratus of not less than 2,500 grams per 
square centimeter in 100 grams of weight 
per square meter, on rolls not less than a 
meter wide and 85 centimeters in diameter, 
0.06 per gross kilogram (0.05); the same, 
weighing more than 125 grams per square 
meter, 0.03 per gross kilogram (0.02); white 
paper, containing up to 40 percent of me- 
chanical wood pulp, and weighing more than 
50 but not more than 100 grams per square 
meter, 0.35 per legal kilogram (0.30); the 
same, containing more than 40 percent of 
mechanical wood pulp, 0.20 per legal kilogram 
(0.16); white paper, weighing more than 100 
grams per square meter, 0.30 per legal kilo- 
gram (0.25); paper of dyed pulp or whole 
color, weighing more than 50 but not more 
than 100 grams per square meter, 0.35 per 
legal kilogram (0.30). 
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Transport and Communication 


Projected Airports——New airports for 
Mexico are to be built at Merida (Yuca- 
tan), Tapachula (Chiapas), Nuevo 
Laredo (Tamaulipas), and Hermosillo 
(Sonora), states a foreign technical 
magazine. 


Panama 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Construction.—Plans for 
paving the National Highway in Panama 
have been announced by the Ministry of 
Health and Public Works of the Republic. 

Approximately 80 miles already have 
been paved with concrete between Pana- 
ma City and Rio Hate, and concrete sur- 
facing is to be continued as far as Sona 
in the Province of Veraguas, 190 miles 
from the capital. A link of 308 miles to 
David in the Province of Chiriqui is to 
be paved with concrete or asphalt. 

Work on the Inter-American Highway 
to Costa Rica was discontinued on August 
31, 1943, but resumption of work to the 
border is being considered. The highway 
has been completed approximately to 
Boqueron, and the road is passable to 
Volcan, a distance of 357 miles from 
Panama City. 


Paraguay 


Economic Conditions 


Rainfall in November improved the 
prospects for cattle and principal agri- 
cultural crops, and engendered a feeling 
of optimism throughout Paraguay. A 
reasonably sound financial condition and 
the signing of a series of trade and finan- 
cial agreements with Argentina and 
Bolivia also encouraged a sense of con- 
fidence which has not been equaled in 
several years. While Paraguay had an 
import balance of 1,146,093 gold pesos for 
the first 9 months of 1943, this occur- 
rence was attributable to a disparity 
which existed only during the earlier 
months of the year. By the third quar- 
ter the value of imports had declined, 
and during August and September ex- 
ports in each month were valued in 
excess of 2,000,000 gold pesos, which is a 
record total for any month during the 
past 4 years. 


LIVESTOCK AND AGRICULTURE 


The condition of cattle was good, as- 
suring the fulfillment of the somewhat 
increased slaughtering schedules of the 
local packing houses for 1944. Reports 
of new crop plantings were favorable, 
especially for cotton and peanuts, plant- 
ings of which were estimated to be 50 
percent greater than in the preceding 
year. Upon the basis of current indica- 
tions the peanut crop may total 6,000 
tons and the cotton crop 37,000 tons of 
seed cotton, compared with 25,500 tons 
for 1943. Should current estimates be 
realized, the manufacture of peanut oil 
and cottonseed oil may eggregate 3,000 
tons, which approximates the domestic 
requirements of the country. For the 
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U. S.-Haitian Mission to 
Survey Small Industrial 
Projects 


Three United States representa- 
tives have been appointed to an 
industrial mission in Haiti which is 
being set up to survey opportu- 
nities for cooperation between pri- 
vate capital and government agen- 
cies in developing small industries 
in Haiti after the war. 

The Haitian mission embodies 
the principle of inter-American 
cooperation in developing comple- 
mentary industries as expressed 
on a larger scale in the organiza- 
tion of the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Commission and develop- 
ment commissions in each of the 
American republics. 

Haiti and the United States each 
will have three representatives on 
the Haitian industrial mission. 
United States representatives, as 
announced by the State Depart- 
ment, follow: Charles A. Howard, 
Director of the Technical Office, 
Inter-American Development 
Commission; Louis Shere, Assist- 
ant Director of the Division of Tax 
Research, Treasury Department; 
John K. Whitaker, a Director of 
the Cotton Textile Institute, desig- 
nated upon the recommendation of 
the United States Commission of 
Inter-American Development. 

The United States members have 
departed for Haiti to collaborate 
with representatives designated by 
the Haitian Government in begin- 
ning the survey. The mission, ac- 
cording to the State Department’s 
announcement, expects to cooper- 
ate with the Haitian Commission 
of Inter-American Development. 
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first time in some years Paraguay may 
not have to import cottonseed oil from 
Argentina. 

It had been evident for some time that 
the sugar crop, estimated at between 
9,000 and 10,000 tons, would not suffice 
for domestic requirements. Therefore, 
arrangements were made during October 
for the importation free of duty, through 
the Agricultural Bank of Paraguay, of 
3,000 tons of sugar. It is understood that 
this sugar was obtained from Peruvian 
sources. In order to provide for the 
higher cost at which this imported sugar 
must be sold, the Government in decree 
law No. 1,007 of October 28, 1943, in- 
creased the established sugar prices by 
approximately 25 percent. The new 
prices range from 26.50 to 31.50 centimo: 
per kilogram. 

Difficulties have been experienced in 
supplying flour throughout the country 
and a temporary exemption from the 
import duties on this commodity has 
been announced. The duty-free im- 
portation of 500 tons of vegetable oil by 
the Banco Agricola was also authorized 
to make up for the deficiency in supply 
which occurs annually. 
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The Paraguayan Government contin. 
ued its program for the development of 
agricultural activities throughout the 
country. Bids for the construction at 
Asuncion of a cold-storage warehouse 
with a capacity of 2,500 metric tons ang 
for the construction of storage ware. 
houses at Asuncion and at several inte- 
rior points were solicited by resolution 
No. 988 of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
November 3, 1943. Unless materials for 
these structures can be obtained from 
Argentina, their construction may be 
delayed some months. Funds for this 
program are presumably available under 
the Brazilian-Paraguayan loan agree. 
ment of 1942. An agricultural credit 
law which would make easy long-term 
credits available for the purchase of new 
land for the development of current or 
new crops, for the construction of new 
buildings, and for the financing of opera- 
tions of cooperative agricultural associa. 
tions was under consideration by the 
Government. 


WAGES AND PRICE CONTROL 


A minimum wage for workers through- 
out the country was ordered by decree 
law No. 620 of October 2, 1943. This de. 
cree law presumes that classifications 
of workers will be established, and that 
a minimum standard wage for each type 
of service will be created. A temporary 
minimum wage in Asuncion of 2.50 gua- 
ranis has been ordered. During its ap- 
plication employers and employees were 
to present their comments and at the 
expiration of 1 month the wage rate 
was either to be changed or to be made 
permanent. 

Within practical limits the Govern- 
ment has tried to prevent serious infla- 
tion, and it has from time to time in- 
cluded under the heading of materials of 
prime necessity (the sale of which is 
subject to control) articles which are 
in short supply or which may lend them- 
selves to speculative merchandising. Re- 
cently all radio reception and transmis- 
sion equipment, as well as any materials 
which may be used for telegraph or tele- 
phone services, were added by Resolution 
No. 175 of November 12, 1943. 


NEw MONETARY UNIT 


The general financial position of Para- 
guay has continued reasonably sound. 
Credits have been ample and collections 
prompt and easy. The inauguration of 
the monetary decree law No. 655, which 
created a new unit known as the guarani, 
took place on November 8, 1943. This is 
probably one of the most significant basic 
developments which has occurred in Par- 
aguay in some years. Not only was 4 
new currency unit created, but the law 
abandoned the use of the fictitious Para- 
guayan gold peso which for years ex- 
isted in name only and was a source 
of confusion in exchange matters. 


Transport and Communications 


Railway Operations.—Operation of the 
Paraguayan Central Railway for the first 
9 months of 1943 was accelerated, com- 
pared with the corresponding periods of 
1942 and 1941. While the total of mixed 
train kilometers run remained fairly 
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constant, the number of passengers car- 
ried and the freight-train kilometers 
operated increased by almost 20 percent. 
For the months of August and Septem- 
per 1943 an aggregate of almost 21,000 
tons was achieved, the largest monthly 
totals recorded by the Paraguayan Cen- 
tral Railway in some years. 


Spain 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Importation of Specified Bearings Pro- 
hibited—-To promote the domestic 
manufacture of ball and roller bearings, 
the Spanish Government has prohibited 
the importation of bearings of those 
specified types manufactured by domes- 
tic firms, by an order of November 25, 
published in the Official Bulletin of the 
State of November 28, 1943 and effective 
immediately. 

Stocks of bearings of the specified 
types were frozen. Monthly quotas have 
been fixed for the sale of bearings by the 
three domestic manufacturing firms. 
Imported bearings may be sold to an 
amount corresponding to 50 percent of 
the sales of domestic bearings in excess 
of the monthly quotas. If the monthly 
quotas are not reached, sales of imported 
bearings are to be allowed to the extent 
of 10 percent of the sales of domestic 
bearings. Sales quotas are fixed on a 
value basis and are subject to revision 
at least twice a year. 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Telephone and Telegraph Opera- 
tions —The Swiss Telephone and Tele- 
graph Service collected 14,643,000 francs 
in June 1943, a gain of 780,000 francs over 
June 1942. Expenditures totaled 6,663,- 
000,000 francs, 227,000 francs more than 
the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing year. The net profit, amounting to 
7,980,000 francs, exceeded June 1942 by 
553,000 francs. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


Spring planting was delayed through- 
out the summer rainfall area by excessive 
precipitation, although the outlook for 
corn continued favorable in November. 
An unusually large area was seeded in 
wheat in the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State, and early prospects for this 
crop were excellent but heavy rainfall in 
November is said to have affected wheat 
in the high veld with rust. 

Prices for citrus fruit, for out-of-sea- 
son periods, have been fixed by the Citrus 
Fruit Board. The same price-spread 
policy that was employed when the fruit 
was plentiful, has been followed so as to 
protect consumers. The retail price for 
first-grade oranges for the period from 
November 29 to January 16 was fixed at 
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4s. 9d. per pocket of 30 pounds and for 
January 16 to April 16 at 5s. 9d. 

The Deciduous Fruit Board during the 
present season will take full control of 
the marketing of plums, peaches, nec- 
tarines, pears, and grapes (all of the im- 
portant deciduous fruits produced ex- 
cept apples). Advance prices are to be 
paid to the growers upon receipt of the 
fruit, with final payment depending on 
how successful the Board is in disposing 
of the output. 

The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced the commencement in Novem- 
ber of a census of the Union’s cattle, 
sheep, goat, and pig population. Milk 
production was said to be at a normal 
level and the rationing of butter to con- 
sumers by retail traders was discon- 
tinued. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The production of shatter-proof glass 
in various antiglare tints had become 
more important. The product is used by 
the railways in drivers’ cabins on electri- 
cal units and also for signal lamps. 

The furniture industry continued to 
thrive. Most of the wood used in the 
South African industry is obtained from 
nearby African sources. 

A more liberal use of timber in build- 
ing construction was announced by the 
Minister of Public Works and the Build- 
ing Controller. Preference was still being 
given to small houses, but the maximum 
size permitted for dwellings was in- 
creased from 1,500 to 2,000 square feet 
of floor space. A limited number of 
apartment houses were being authorized 
inasmuch as elevators were once more 
available. An unfreezing order in No- 
vember released for sale without a per- 
mit not only elevators but a number of 
other building necessities, hitherto 
wholly or partly frozen, such as wall- 
board hinges, certain paints, taps, ball 
valves, and conduit fittings. 

Three new industrial enterprises were 
discussed at the recent meeting of the 
Industrial Corporation of South Africa, 
Ltd. The Chairman, Dr. H. J. van der 
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Bijl, presided, and in his speech reviewed 
the achievements of the Corporation dur- 
ing the 4 years of its existence. 

The Industrial Corporation was cre- 
ated by an act of Parliament in 1940 “to 
facilitate, promote, guide, and assist in 
the financing of new industries and in- 
dustrial undertakings”. The authorized 
capital of the Corporation consists of 
500,000 Ordinary “A” shares of £1 each 
and 4,500,000 Ordinary “B” shares of £1 
each, of which 1,251,000 have thus far 
been issued and paid for. All of the 
shares were taken up by the Government. 
“A” shares are not transferable except by 
an act of Parliament and entitle the Gov- 
ernor General, as holder, to a number of 
votes which shall always exceed by one 
the total number of votes of all other 
shareholders. The “B” shares may be 
disposed or by the Governor General as 
he sees fit. 

The first of the industrial enterprises 
which was considered by the Corpora- 
tion was a project to provide to farmers 
at a reasonable cost balanced animal 
feedstuffs compounded on scientific prin- 
ciples. A company known as National 
Feeds, Ltd., was formed by the Corpora- 
tion and the shares therein were offered 
to various cooperative societies who have 
purchased about 15 percent of the stock. 

The second industry in which the Cor- 
poration is interested is a wool-proc- 
essing factory whose primary objective 
will be to wash South Africa’s wool clip 
to remove impurities from the fleece. It 
has been estimated that the sand and 
dust in South Africa’s clip, which has 
hitherto been exported with the wool, 
totals about 20,000 tons a year. This 
shipping space, it is said, might be used 
for other more important goods if the 
wool is exported as “tops”. Further- 
more, the byproducts of washing, such as 
potash and wool fat (which is used as 
a cosmetic base) can be utilized by Union 
industries. If the washing process de- 
velops satisfactorily, the Industrial De- 
velopment Corporation may advocate 
purchasing machinery to produce “fin- 
gering” wools, tweeds, and flannels. In 
1939, the last year for which statistics 
of wool exports are available, more than 
178,000,000 pounds of wool were exported 
from the Union “in the grease” while less 
than 9,000,000 pounds of scoured wool 
were shipped out of the country. 

The third undertaking of interest to 
the Corporation was suggested to it 
about a year ago by the Department of 
Native Affairs and the Department of 
Agriculture and Forestry. The Corpo- 
ration was requested to seek out indus- 
tries which could be established for the 
natives in the Ciskei area in the eastern 
part of Cape Province. It was decided 
that by investing the equivalent of $1,- 
000,000, half to be supplied by the Native 
Revenue fund and half by the Corpora- 
tion, a cotton-cloth industry could be set 
up to supply employment for at least 
30,000 natives. It was proposed that the 
machinery for spinning and weaving, 
and the raw cotton would be imported. 
However, the project has not yet received 
the necessary governmental approval. 

The fact that the Corporation interests 
itself in an industrial concern whose 
shares may be offered to the public does 
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not imply that such a concern is spon- 
sored by the Government. It means that 
the Corporation has examined the prop- 
osition and that the proposed industry 
is considered sound and consistent with 
the desired trend in South African in- 
dustrial development. It is stated that 
it is not the aim of the Corporation to 
provide money for the indiscriminate es- 
tablishment of industrial concerns which 
might lead to mushroom development 
and undesirable and inefficient produc- 
tion methods, but to make the most thor- 
ough and searching investigations of all 
the relevant factors, and to give as- 
sistance to projects if it seems justifi- 
able 

The Corporation has directly assisted 
in the expansion of a few war industries, 
and to a greater extent in those indus- 
tries which are developing the available 
raw materials that can be used as sub- 
stitutes for things which were formerly 
imported. Every effort is being made, 
it is said, to develop initially those in- 
dustries which will be an economic asset 
in peacetime and will supply an impor- 
tant need during the continuation of 
the war. 

MIntInG ACTIVITY 


Gold output in the Transvaal in Octo- 
ber totaled 1,060,198 fine ounces valued 
at £8,905,663, an increase over Septem- 
ber production of: 5,218 ounces in weight 
and £43,831 in value. Despite this in- 
crease, the first 10 months’ production 
was 1,189,780 fine ounces less than the 
output for the corresponding period in 
1942. Production for the whole of 1942 
was 14,120,617 fine ounces, and it is 
thought that the 1943 output was prob- 
ably less than 13,000,000 fine ounces, with 
a probable decline in total value of about 
£9,000,000. 

The decline results principally from 
the shortage of native labor. Wartime 
restriction on supplies is also said to be 
partially responsible for the falling off 
in production. Quarterly reviews pub- 
lished during November by a number of 
the leading gold mines claims that the 
curtailment of development work, caused 
by these shortages, has brought down the 
ore reserves of these mines to an uneco- 
nomic level. They contend that they are 
faced with an increase in the relative 
burden of overhead costs unless an ex- 
pansion of development work can be al- 
lowed to restore the reserves to a point 
which will remove any danger of the 
mills being unable to work to capacity. 

The Minister of Mines has appointed a 
committee to inquire into the matter of 
deep-level mining, and the mining houses 
are cooperating by supplying technical 
data. The committee is to investigate 
the possibility of extending profitable 
gold-mining operations to greater depths 
than have hitherto been found practica- 
ble, and it is reported that they will en- 
deavor to arrive at an estimate of the 
quantity and value of the ore obtainable 
at such depths. It is expected that the 
committee will recommend to the Gov- 
ernment what steps should be taken to 
facilitate ultra-deep-level mining on the 
Rand. 

The gold holdings of the South African 
Reserve Bank on November 26, 1943, 
stood at £83,109,260 (statutory valua- 
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tion), which was a new record level. 
Other assets, representing mainly the 
gold-premium account, were returned at 
£69,453,127. Bankers’ deposits were also 
at a new high level of £118,195,079 on 
November 5, the previous high figure be- 
ing £117,897,853 two weeks earlier. The 
Johannesburg share market became ir- 
regular during November, and there was 
a considerable decline in speculative 
issues toward the end of the month. 
Diamond shares weakened apparently 
because of apprehension over post-war 
diamond prices. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenue and Expendi- 
ture.—During the first 7 months of the 
current fiscal year (ending March 31, 
1944), defense expenditures averaged 
about £8,200,000 monthly. If this rate 
is maintained, the total of £100,000,000 
voted for defense will not be exceeded. 
Receipts from customs duties are averag- 
ing about £650,000 monthly, whereas in 
the preceding year the monthly figure 
was about £760,000, and no increase in 
this category is expected if imports re- 
main limited. On the other hand, excise 
duties increased from a monthly average 
of £680,000 in 1942 to more than £1,000,- 
000 in 1943. Postal revenues also in- 
creased by about £500,000 for the first 7 
months of the present fiscal year because 


di 


Non-Priority Air Shipments 
to Latin America Now 
Acceptable 


Air shipments destined to any of 
the 31 countries and colonies in 
Central and South America, the 
West Indies, and the Caribbean 
(including Mexico) served by Pan 
American World Airways System 
no longer require air transporta- 
tion priorities, it has been an- 
nounced. 

Heretofore, because of volume of 
war goods, Pan American has had 
to decline shipments not under 
priority or U. S. Government bills 
of lading to all points of call in 
Brazil; Cayenne, French Guiana; 
Asuncion, Paraguay; and Parama- 
ribo, Surinam. New cargo service 
previously announced now makes 
it possible to accept nonpriority 
shipments to points served in these 
countries, at the rates and charges 
shown in the current company 
memorandum tariff. 

However, shippers have been re- 
minded that normal service cannot 
be guaranteed under present war- 
time conditions, that shipments 
forwarded under priority or Gov- 
ernment bills of lading will con- 
tinue to take precedence over non- 
priority commercial shipments, and 
that shippers desiring to assure 
preferred dispatch may make ap- 
plication to the Government for 
priorities for shipments forwarded 
in the interest of the war effort. 
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of higher rates on inland postage and the 
surcharge on telephone accounts. 

In the 1942-43 budget, the Treasury 
contemplated £71,551,000 under the head. 
ing of inland revenue. The actual re. 
turns are expected to exceed this amount 
somewhat, despite lower payments by 
the gold mines as a result of decrease 
production. It is estimated that receipts 
from the mines will be £2,000,000 less than 
expected, although the gold mines specia} 
contribution tax was raised from 2 
percent to 224% percent. The excess. 
profits tax, however, which yielded £170. 
800 for the first 7 months of the preceding 
fiscal year, rose for the corresponding 
period of this year to £2,265,000. Ip. 
creases are also expected in the sums 
arising from the fixed property profit 
tax and the death duties. 

Present indications are that there wij] 
probably be a surplus of revenue over ex. 
penditure for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1944. Part of the cost of goy- 
ernment, however, is financed from the 
loan account. The Government has 
contracted certain new obligations since 
the estimates were tabled at the begin. 
ning of the current fiscal year, but these 
are not unusual nor are they heavy, 
There is an additional 5 percent special 
allowance to government employees, 
which will cost about £850,000 for the ful] 
year. The subsidy to keep down the 
price of bread is costing £1,000,000, and 
there is also an increase in cost-of-living 
allowances requiring a further £1,200,000, 

The budget for the fiscal year begin- 
ning April 1, 1944, is expected to be in- 
troduced in Parliament in February, 


United Kingdom 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


New Coal-Tar Products Prices Order— 
A new Coal-Tar Products Prices Order 
has been issued by the United Kingdom 
Minister of Fuel, a British chemical pub- 
lication reported in November. 

The order, in addition to making a 
number of minor changes in earlier or- 
ders which it supersedes, fixes maximum 
prices for a range of “specification” 
grades of creosote oil. 

For uncontrolled creosote oils (which 
require further processing), prices con- 
tinue at 744d. to 8d. per gallon for virgin 
oil, and 10d. to 10%d. per gallon for 
middle oil. 


Transport and Communications 


Enlargement of Croydon Airport Be- 
ing Considered.-—Plans for enlargement, 
after the war, of Croydon airport, Lon- 
don, England, are being discussed. The 
Croydon town council has suggested the 
construction of twin runways, each 2,400 
yards in length, and an underground 
railway connecting the airport with the 
main London line. The cost of construc- 
tion is estimated at several million 
pounds. 





During 3 years of war, South Africa 
has produced more than 7,000,000 pairs 
of boots and shoes for the armed forces, 
states an African publication. 
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Agriculture 


(Continued from p. 7) 


food production, both for local consump- 
tion and for export. The Panama plan- 
tation is a source of rotenone-yielding 
roots to help meet agriculture’s needs for 
insecticides, formerly imported in large 
quantity from the Far East. 

In the experiments with corn, 79 va- 
rieties from Guatemala were planted. 
Many of these, at the time of germina- 
tion, appeared to be more vigorous and 
of stronger root development than the 
local types. Experiments also have been 
started to find ways of reducing or elimi- 
nating insect damage through methods 
practical for the average farmer. The 
work with tropical grapes shows promise. 


Students, Courses, Schedules 


But this is merely the start. The 
chief work lies ahead, in the organiza- 
tion of a research student body and 
courses of study, in the appointment of 
a professional staff. A student body of 
60 is considered desirable when the In- 
stitute is fully organized. The program 
envisions enrollment of the first group 
of 25 students on July 1, 1944, and.the 
second and third groups the following 
years. 

The students would remain in resi- 
dence at the Institute 2 years. As a pre- 
requisite to admission, applicants would 
be required to have a Bachelor’s degree 
or its equivalent in an agricultural or 
related science. The principles of stu- 
dent selection have yet to be determined. 
But certainly the students will be se- 
lected with the aim of having a com- 
petent student body representing a 
cross-section of graduate students in 
agriculture of the American republics. 

The proposed research and teaching 
schedule calls for early formation of five 
professional divisions to initiate research 
and student instruction, with five addi- 
tional divisions to be ready to receive 
students on July 1, 1945. This would 
bring the Institute to its full complement 
of 10 research and teaching divisions. 
These divisions would cover such fields 
as agricultural engineering, animal hus- 
bandry, entomology, plant industry, and 
soils. 


Toward a Better World 


Organization of the Institute along 
these lines, for the long-range program 
of research, instruction, and crop im- 
provement, needs the financial support 
of all the American republics. As an 
inter-American project, under sponsor- 
ship of the Pan American Union, this is 
a logical mode of financing, with numer- 
ous precedents in the various fields of 
inter-American cooperation. Arrange- 
ments have been made to submit the 
permanent financing proposal to the 
American republics, in accordance with 
Pan American Union procedure. 

The Institute—as an agricultural re- 
search center for all the Americas— 
caps the structure of cooperation created 
for experimental work in hemisphere ag- 
riculture. Like the Institute, many of 
the new experiment stations, nurseries, 
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and development agencies have come 


into existence in wartime. But they 
are the fruition of long evolution toward 
joint inter-American effort in the devel- 
opment of the Western Hemisphere’s 
varied resources for mutual benefits. 

The new machinery of inter-American 
cooperation in agriculture will be just as 
useful in peace as in wartime. Now it 
serves the immediate goal of helping to 
win the war. But, in the long perspec- 
tive, these new roads of cooperative ef- 
fort point up to the heights toward which 
the American peoples have been toiling 
ever since they set out to build a better 
world in this hemisphere, with the bless- 
ings of Nature. 





Farm Machinery 


(Continued from p. 4) 


States exports of farm machinery to the 
U.S. S. R. totaled $40,000,000. It is im- 
probable that large imports will continue 
for a long period, for as soon as Russian 
farm-equipment plants are restored, the 
imports will presumably be reduced 
sharply. 

It seems evident that, in order to reach 
the volume of export trade projected in 
“Foreign Trade After the War,” new 
sales territories must be cultivated. 
Those markets which have been the prin- 
cipal buyers of farm equipment can 
hardly be expected to absorb the whole 
envisaged increase over the amounts 
exported in past years of prosperous for- 
eign trade. 


Factors of Uncertainty 


Speculation concerning possible com- 
mercial sales in Europe after the relief 
period is perhaps not very profitable at 
the present time. Much will depend on 
what is accomplished by the relief pro- 
gram, and later on social changes and 
political developments. However, poten- 
tialities for increased mechanization of 
agriculture are inherent in the restora- 
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tion of a stable economic life throughout 
Europe, which will merit close attention 
in the light of requirements of equipment 
in areas that did not previously buy 
American equipment in significant quan- 
tities. 


Asia’s Farmers 


China has immense aspirations toward 
post-war improvement of the food supply 
of its huge population. In general, how- 
ever, the purchasing power of Chinese 
farmers has always been entirely inade- 
quate to provide a wide market for 
equipment of even the simplest types as 
made in the United States. A Chinese 
Government program for making avail- 
able farm machinery on a substantial 
scale appears to be the only method 
which might open this market to in- 
creased sales by this country. Man- 
churia when relieved of Japanese oc¢u- 
pation should present opportunities, 
since the territory is suited to power 
farming. 

Much the same situation as in China 
prevails in India. American manufac- 
turers have never felt it possible to pro- 
duce plows and other elementary farm 
implements at a price within the re- 
stricted means of the typical farmer of 
India. Without some governmental aid 
to expand food production, it is scarcely 
realistic to expect much growth in im- 
ports of farm equipment from the United 
States. 

In South America, the River Plate area 
has for years taken the major portion of 
our exports to the other American 
republics. More intensive cultivation of 
the markets of Mexico, Venezuela, Chile, 
and Peru will doubtless be profitable after 
the war. 





Chile’s New Coal Discovery 


Important new coal deposits have been 
discovered at Las Cruces and Lemuy, 
Chile—in the southern island of Chiloe— 
according to La Prensa, of Osorno. A 
company has been organized with an ini- 
tial capital of 2,500,000 Chilean pesos to 
exploit this new Chilean source of min- 
eral wealth. The Chilean Development 
Corporation will reportedly provide an- 
other 10,000,000 pesos to help work the 
mines. 





Battle for Ships 


A Netherlands ship, sunk by Japanese 
dive-bombers off the coast of New 
Guinea early this year, has been put back 
into commission by salvage workers de- 
spite frequent Japanese air attacks, ac- 
cording to a dispatch from Brisbane, 
Australia. The ship, worth £100,000 
sterling ($410,000) was salvaged at a cost 
of £1,500. It had landed a valuable 
cargo at the New Guinea port just before 
it-was sunk, 





Construction of the chemical works 
Chinoin Chemical Co., R. T., has begun 
in Vac, Hungary. Several other chem- 
ical concerns are also planning to estab- 
lish factories in Vac. 
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Beverages 


BAN ON EXPORT OF STOUT AND PORTER 
FROM EIRE REMOVED 


The exportation of stout and porter 
from Eire was banned indefinitely on 
October 30, 1943, presumably because of 
Eire’s increased barley requirements for 
barley-admixed white flour. On Decem- 
ber 1, however, the Minister of Supplies 
announced that exports of stout and 
beer were to be resumed. Authoritative 
sources reveal that this reversal of the 
October 30 decision was made possible 
by an arrangement between the British 
and Irish Governments whereby Eng- 
land permits the export of sufficient bar- 
ley to Eire for the manufacture of beer 
and stout to fill British requirements. 

Whereas in previous years continued 
exports of beer and stout were made 
possible by the importation of wheat 
from England, thus leaving Irish barley 
available to the breweries, the new ar- 
rangement provides that the British 
markets obtain the entire product of the 
English barley imported. 


Chemicals 


EXporTs From ARGENTINA 


Exports of chemicals, oils, and paints 
from Argentina in the first 8 months of 
1943 increased substantially in value, the 
foreign press reports. 


NEW COMPANY FORMED IN AUSTRALIA 


Further details concerning the or- 
ganization of a company in Australia to 
manufacture “beetle” cements, resins, 
and molding powders are given in a re- 
port by British Industrial Plastics, Ltd., 
an English trade journal states. 

The new concern, known as Beetle El- 
liott Proprietary, Ltd., was formed by an 
arrangement between British Industrial 
Plastics, Ltd., and Elliotts & Australian 
Drug Proprietary, Ltd. Manufacture of 
beetle cements is expected to start in 
the near future, it is stated. However, 





Sierra Leone’s Big Diamond 


British sources announce the 
discovery in Sierra Leone of the 
largest diamond ever found in the 
British Colonial Empire. The 
stone is said to be of gem quality 
and to weigh about 530 carats in 
the rough. 

The big African diamonds have 
hitherto come from the Union of 
South Africa, although another 
large stone of about 250 carats was 
found in the same Sierra Leone de- 
posit last year. 
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demands for molding powders for es- 
sential war needs will continue to be sup- 
plied by the United Kingdom factory un- 
til the necessary plant and equipment 
can be shipped from England, which 
probably will not be done until after the 
war. 


AUSTRALIAN COMPANY TO EXPAND PLASTICS 
PRODUCTION 


Monsanto (Australia) Proprietary, 
Ltd., has acquired the synthetic-resin 
and molding-powder manufacturing 
company, Excelite Resins, Proprietary, 
Ltd., from Colonial Gas Association, Ltd., 
Melbourne, a British technical publica- 
tion reports. 

Excelite Resins, Ltd., produces phenol- 
formaldehyde resins and molding pow- 
ders and Monsanto plans to expand the 
manufacture of plastic war materials. A 
new formaldehyde plant, to take care of 
all domestic needs, will start production 
soon. Synthetic phenol also is being 
produced in Australia for the first time 
by Monsanto, it is stated. 

Formaldehyde and phenolic resins will 
supply plastic materials for military pur- 
poses, such as the manufacture of fuse 
nose caps, shell plugs, hand grenades, 
smoke boxes, and gun ammunition. 
Plastics and resin-bonded plywood are 
used increasingly in aircraft production. 

The manufacture of phenol formalde- 
hyde is expected to be important in post- 
war industrial developments in Australia. 
It is planned to use this material in the 
manufacture of plastic furniture, pre- 
fabricated houses, automobiles, air- 
planes, and boats. 


BRITISH GUIANA’S IMPORTS 


British Guiana’s imports of sulfate of 
ammonia, nitrates of lime, potash, soda, 
and guano rose sharply in 1942, a foreign 
trade journal reports. 

The total for 1942 amounted to 6,040 
tons, valued at $553,161; in 1941, 3,315 
tons, with a value of $210,682, were im- 
ported. 

Canada furnished $406,938 in 1942 and 
the United Kingdom, $134,426. 

Imports of fine salt into British Guiana 
in 1942 amounted to 3,313,821 pounds, 
valued at $50,653, the foreign press 
reports. 

The United Kingdom furnished $25,153 
of the total; the United States, $12,212: 
and Canada, $11,065. 


ALUMINUM-SULFATE PRODUCTION IN- 
CREASED IN BRAZIL 


War conditions and the loss of former 
sources of supply have greatly stimulated 
Brazilian production of aluminum sul- 
fate. 

Imports formerly came _ principally 
from Germany, Belgium, and the United 
Kingdom, but, with the cutting off of 
European sources, Brazilian production 
(with the possible exception of the iron- 
free grade) increased sufficiently to meet 
domestic needs. It is said that existing 
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plant capacity could produce an addj- 
tional 8,000 metric tons annually for 
export. 

The four leading producers of alumi- 
num sulfate are located in the Sao Paulo 
industrial area. Their total annual out- 
put at present is about 7,800 metric tons, 
but production could be raised to a little 
more than 16,000 tons. In addition to 
these plants, there are a number of 
small producers whose output is not 
known. The Secretaria de Viac&o e 
Obras manufactures sufficient aluminum 
sulfate to provide for Sao Paulo’s water- 
purification system, and this amount, to- 
gether with the output of the small 
plants, increases the total production 
considerably. 

One company is reported to be install- 
ing equipment for the manufacture of 
iron-free aluminum sulfate and with 
these additional facilities Brazil should 
be able to meet its requirements from the 
standpoint of both quantity and quality, 
It is considered probable that national 
production will continue after the war. 


CANADA’S SALT PRODUCTION 


Canada’s output of salt in 1942 was 
higher in quantity and value than in 
any previous year, the Dominion press 
reports. Nine firms, employing 675 
workers, engaged in primary Salt produc- 
tion reported output of 653,672 net tons 
having a value of $3,855,187; production 
in 1941 was reported at 560,845 net tons 
worth $3,196,165. 

Ontario was the principal source, pro- 
ducing 558,407 net tons or 85.4 percent 
of the total; other salt-producing pro- 
vinces were Nova Scotia, Manitoba, and 
Alberta. With the exception of the salt 
that is mined from the rock-salt deposits 
of Nova Scotia, the salt covered by this 
report is recovered from brine wells. 

The “apparent” consumption of salt in 
Canada in 1942 is estimated at 718,470 
net tons valued at $4,162,257, compared 
with 629,754 net tons worth $3,524,285 in 
1941. 


NEW FINNISH COMPANY TO MANUFACTURE 
SULFITE ALCOHOL 


A new concern—Puukemia O/Y—has 
been established at Helsinki, Finland, for 
the manufacture of sulfite alcohol, a 
European chemical publication reports. 

Production is expected to total 10,000,- 
000 liters annually, it is stated. 


FRENCH CHEMICAL PRODUCTION AFFECTED 
BY COAL AND POWER SHORTAGES 


The French chemical industry has 
been considerably affected by shortages 
of coal and electric power, the European 
press reports. 

Production of sulfuric acid and cal- 
cium carbide decreased approximately 
one-third and soda output was reduced 
about 50 percent between the first and 
second quarters of 1943. The manufac- 
ture of byproducts from oil and coal was 
maintained. 
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Copper sulfate was expected to be dis- 
tributed in about the same amounts as 
in 1942. The shortage of sulfur is a seri- 
ous problem for viticulturists. 

There has been further development in 
the plastics field, and these materials are 
peing used to a still greater extent as 
substitutes for metals. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S FERTILIZER IMPORTS 
DECREASE 


Newfoundland’s imports of fertilizers 
for the year ended June 30, 1942, 
amounted to $200,000, a Canadian trade 
journal reports. Canada supplied $198,- 
000 of the total. 

Normally imports are approximately 
$70,000 annually, about 70 percent being 
of Canadian origin. 


PERUVIAN PYRETHRUM INVESTIGATIONS 


Investigations have shown that pyre- 
thrum can be grown successfully in the 
Peruvian highlands and that it is well 
adapted to general conditions in the An- 
dean valleys. 

Pyrethrum is an intensive crop, with a 
high economic yield. It can be produced 
on limited acreage, which makes it es- 


pecially suitable for the small farms of 


the region. 


SouTH AFRICA SEEKING SUBSTITUTE FOR 
ARSENIC 


Because of the shortage in South 
Africa of arsenic for use in cattel dips, 
experiments have been conducted to test 
the suitability of coal-tar derivatives for 
this purpose, a British chemical maga- 
zine states. 

It is reported that pyridines, purified 
by distillation at temperatures up to 
220° C., are lethal to ticks. 


SouTH AFRICA MANUFACTURING LITHARAGE 


Litharge is now manufactured in South 
Africa, a British chemical publication 
reports. 

Production has started at one of the 
factories of Bartle & Co., Johannesburg, 
it is stated. 


NEw Dye SHADES SPONSORED IN U. K. 


Known as “island colors,” new shades 
for the dyeing of cotton, silk, rayon, and 
wool are sponsored by the British Color 
Council in its color cards for the spring 
and summer season of 1944. 

The colors and their names are in- 
tended to be associated with the South 
Seas, at the same time conforming to 
the regulations imposed by the Dyestuffs 
Control. 

BENZOLE RECOVERY, U. K. 

Benzole recovery in the United King- 
dom has increased 20 percent since 1940, 
a British chemical magazine reports. 

In addition to recovery at coke ovens, 
% percent of the gas produced at works 
carbonizing more than 5,000 tons of coal 
annually is treated for the extraction 
of benzole. 


Coal and 
Fuel Gases 


PRODUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


Coal production in New Zealand in the 
first 10 months of 1943 increased 113,709 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


tons over output in the comparable pe- 
riod of 1942, bringing the figure for the 
1943 period to a total of 2,336,524 tons, 
according to a foreign press report. 


TURKISH PRODUCTION 


With coal production in Turkey total- 
ing about 1,600,000 tons in the first half 
of 1943, output for the year was expected 
to exceed 3,000,000 tons, reports the Nazi 
press. The 1942 output was said to be 
about 2,500,000 tons. 


FUELS FOR PRODUCER-GAs GENERATORS 
AVAILABLE IN “CROATIA,” YUGOSLAVIA 


“Croatia,” Yugoslavia, has a variety of 
fuels which can be utilized in producer- 
gas generators, claims the Nazi press. 
Brown coal is to be used in stationary 
engines, while motor vehicles can also 
employ wood, charcoal, methane gas, and 
sawdust. Such utilization will insure not 
only an adequate supply of fuel while 
the war is going on, the report continues, 
but will help in the economic restoration 
of southeast Europe after the war. 


Construction 


CONSTRUCTION IN SAO PAULO AND RIO DE 
JANEIRO DECLINES 


Private construction in Sao Paulo and 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, has been declin- 
ing since 1941. The number of projects 
started in Sao Paulo during 1941 was 
6,817; in 1942, 4,468; and for 6 months 
of 1943, 1,946. Rio de Janeiro totals were 
4.319, 2,470, and 1,025, respectively. 

The construction of “University City” 
by the Sao Paulo Government will begin 
soon. This project is to cover 100 al- 
queires, of which 35 will be reserved for 
the Facuity of Medicine and Veterinary 
Medicine. 


CHILEAN CONSTRUCTION PERMITS 


Construction permits issued in Chile 
in September 1943 covered 55,445 squares 
meters and were valued at 68,414000 
pesos, as compared with September 
1942’s 52,840 square meters valued at 
41,944,300 pesos. 


SouTH AFRICA’S HOUSING PLANS FOR EX- 
SERVICEMEN 


Realizing that ex-servicemen may be 
the victims of a housing shortage at the 
termination of the war, two of the service 
leagues of the Union of South Africa 
are planning how to avert such a 
situation. 

One league has purchased an unde- 
veloped township on the north-eastern 
outskirts of Johannesburg, which is to 
be divided into half-acre and quarter- 
acre lots. Ex-soldiers may purchase at 
a nominal fee any one of 20 different 
low-cost housing plans, and plans are 
being made to purchase materials on a 
communal basis and to arrange for con- 
struction estimates for groups of houses. 

The other league is negotiating with 
the Government to sponsor a $40,000,- 
C00 project providing 5,000 homes for ex- 
servicemen in the Johannesburg area 
They hope to start soon on 58 flats west 
of the city, with each group of flats to 
cost approximately $360,000. 
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Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


BRAZILIAN MOTOR PRODUCTION 


Brazil hopes to produce two-thirds of 
the electric motors needed to meet do- 
mestic requirements in 1944 and to im- 
port the other one-third from the United 
States. Before the war, Germany sup- 
plied more than 37 percent of the Brazil- 
ian market, compared with 40 percent 
from the United States. 

The motor industry in Brazil has in- 
creased production more than 100 per- 
cent each year since 1940. There is a 
creat demand at present for motors to 
cperate machine tools, pumps, compres- 
sors, and refrigerating equipment. 

Polyphase motors frem one-half to 50 
hcrsepower are practically the only type 
m:.tor produced, however, and the cost 
ranges from 25 to 10) percent higher 
than that of the United States product. 
Thus, it is thought that at the close of 
the war there will be a market in Brazil 
for fracticnal horsepower, monophase 
motors for domestic and industrial ap- 
pliances, and for large industrial poly- 
phase types for operating machinery and 
supplying motive force to industry in- 
cluding sugar mills, mines, canneries 
and vegetable oil mills, paper mills, and 
metallurgical industries. 


ELECTRICITY RATIONING DISCONTINUED IN 
Barsapos, B. W. I. 


Electricity rationing which was insti- 
tutéd in Barbados, British West Indies, 
in June 1943 was discontinued November 
1, but consumers are urged to conserve 
electricity as much as possible. The 
caving of Diesel oil was reported to be 
negligible in ccmparison with the ex- 
pense of administration of the order; 
moreover, Many people formerly using 
electricity for cooking and ironing turned 
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Importation of Babassu Ker- 
nels Returned to Private 


Trade 


Purchase and importation of 
Brazilian babassu kernels will be 
handled in the future by private 
interests, the War Food Adminis- 
tration has announced. Use of oil 
derived from the kernels, however, 
will continue to be regulated un- 
der Food Distribution Order No. 43. 

This is in line with the policy of 
the War Food Administration and 
the War Production Board to re- 
turn importations of foreign fats 
and oils and oil-bearing materials 
to private trade whenever possible. 
Purchase and importation of sev- 
eral other fats and oils have been 
returned to industry within recent 
weeks. 

In view of an agreement between 
the United States and Brazil cov- 
ering the terms and conditions 
governing babassu-kernel pur- 
chases, importers who desire to 
make purchases must enter into a 
purchasing agreement with the 
Foreign Economic Administration, 
which has taken over foreign pro- 
curement activities previously car- 
ried on by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. They also must ob- 
tain import permits from the WPB 
under its general imports order 
M-63. Applications should be filed 
on WPB form 1041. Importation 
of kernels from Brazil, their only 
source, totaled 115,000,000 pounds 
in 1939. 
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to firewood and charcoal, which are even 
more scarce than electricty. 

The government is still controlling 
electrical material at present. 


CHILEAN HYDROELECTRIC-PLANT EXPANSION 
APPROVED 


Approval of the expansion of the 
Albanico hydroelectric power project 
near Concepcion, Chile, has been given 
by the Corporacion de Fomento. It is 
reported that the addition will provide 
enough power for the proposed steel 
plant in Concepcion and for electrifica- 
tion of the State railroads as well. 


ELECTRICITY-CONSERVATION MEASURES IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


New measures have been instituted to 
conserve electricity in Czechoslovakia, 
according to the foreign press. Restaur- 
ants, shops, cafes, and stores are limited 
to 5 watts per square meter of floor space 
for direct lighting and 7 watts for indi- 
rect lighting. Factories are to use as 
few rooms as possible, dismantling the 
electrical fixtures from unoccupied 
rooms. 


Post-WaR HYDROELECTRIC PLANS, EGYPT 


Among the numerous hydroelectric 
schemes planned for the post-war period 
in Egypt is that of the Aswan Dam, states 
the foreign press. This project, esti- 
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mated to cost £2,000,000 sterling, will 
have a maximum available output of 
330,000 kilowatts. 

During the flood season in the fall, the 
dam discharges 9,000 cubic meters per 
second with a head of only 6 meters, 
while in dry season it discharges 1,000 
cubic meters with a head of 34.5 meters. 
Such variation in head makes the use of 
a self-regulating turbine almost impos- 
sible. 

There is a probability of the power 
produced being used primarily to manu- 
facture synthetic fertilizers. The po- 
tential annual production of calcium 
nitrate is estimated at 300,000 tons using 
250,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 


ELECTRICITY RATIONS, FRANCE 


Should an electric-power shortage 
occur in France, domestic service would 
be cut off without notice, states the for- 
eign press. Domestic electricity rations 
for the winter are as follows: 18 kilowatt- 
hours for one person per month; 24 kilo- 
watt-hours for two; 30 kilowatt-hours 
for three; and 45 kilowatt-hours for four 
or five. In cities of over 40,000 inhab- 
itants the rations are 24, 32, 40, and 60 
kilowatt-hours per month, respectively. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


ECUADORAN COFFEE Crop 


The Ecuadoran 1943 coffee crop re- 
portedly was one of the largest in recent 
years. The harvest was completed some 
time ago, and the coffee intended for ex- 
portation was delivered to the Port of 
Guayaquil. Coffee receipts at Guayaquil 
in November, therefore, declined mate- 
rially compared with receipts in the pre- 
ceding month. October _ deliveries 
amounted to 15,300 quintals of 101.4 
pounds each, whereas November de- 
liveries totaled only 3,000 quintals. 

Coffee exports in November continued 
at practically the same high level main- 
tained during October; according to an 


unofficial source, 1,507,547 kilograms 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) were ex- 
ported. 

November wholesale quotations on 


first-grade coffee suitable for export, 
compared with quotations for the cor- 
responding month of 1942, were as 
follows: 





November November 
Quotations 1942 1943 


Per pound | Per pound 
Average $0. 079 $0. 062 
Maxiumm 083 O66 
Minimum 074 059 





Costa RICAN COFFEE RECEIPTS 


The Costa Rican Coffee Exchange Of- 
fice estimates receipts of coffee berries 
during November 1943 at 31,845 bags of 
60 kilograms each compared with 81,249 
bags in November 1942—a decrease of 61 
percent. 
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As of November 30, 1943, receipts of 
coffee berries of the 1943-44 crop (¢ 
year from October 1 to September 39) 
amounted to 55,101 bags, compared with 
107.327 bags on the corresponding date 
in 1942—a decrease of 49 percent, 


ENTIRE GOLD Coast Cocoa Crop Pour. 
CHASED BY CONTROL BOARD 


The West African Produce Contrg 
Board has purchased for the fifth cop. 
secutive year the entire cocoa crop of the 
Gold Coast, according to British sources, 
The price of £13 1s. 4d. per ton is the 
same as in the preceding year, and is to 
be paid at all buying stations in the Golg 
Coast. 


Cocoa EXporRTs FROM PANAMA 


During the third quarter of 1943 g 
total of 368,211 kilograms of cocoa (j 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds), valued at 
$58,252, were shipped from the Republic 
of Panama, according to the Estadisticg 
Panamena, compared with 349,260 kilo. 
grams, valued at $45,450, in the corre. 
sponding period of 1942, 


VENEZUELAN COFFEE CROP 


Although the official estimate for the 
1943-44 Venezuelan coffee crop stil] 
stands at 550,000 bags of 60 kilograms, 
sorne Venezuela dealers are of the opinion 
that it may not amount to even 500,009 
bags. 

Coffee stocks of the Banco Agricola y 
Pecuario as of November 30, 1943, 
amounted to 63,928 bags, of which 28,535 
bags were of the washed (Lavado) grade 
and 35,393 bags of the unwashed quality, 


Fish and Products 
CHILEAN FiIsH CATCH 


In 1942 the total fish catch in Chile 
amounted to 24,085,676 kilograms (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds) compared 
with 29,016,805 kilograms in 1941, ac- 
cording to official statistics. The shell- 
fish catch totaled 8,127,552 kilograms in 
1942, compared with 8,363,060 kilograms 
in the preceding year. 

Talcahuano continued to be the lead- 
ing Chilean fishing port, having a catch 
of 6,739,755 kilograms compared with 4, 
702,632 kilograms in Valparaiso, the sec- 
ond-largest fishing port. San Vicente 
was third with a catch of 1,560,955 kilo- 
grams. 

Shortage of motor fuel for fishing 
boats is most frequently mentioned 
among the causes for the decline in fish 
production in 1942. Lack of systematic 
marketing procedure and _ adequate 
equipment for handling fish are also 
cited. 


TURTLE INDUSTRY, CAYMAN ISLANDS, 
JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Turtle fishing is one of the principal 
economic activities of the Cayman Is- 
lands (Grand Cayman, Cayman Brac, 
and Little Cayman) three small depend- 
encies of Jamaica, British West Indies. 

For generations, inhabitants of the 
Cayman Islands have caught green tur- 
tles and hawksbill turtles on the mos- 
quito coasts of Honduras and Nicaragua. 
The green turtles are brought back alive 
to Grand Cayman and Cayman Brat, 
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where they are usually held for several 
days ina kraal and then sent by schooner 
to Tampa or Key West and thence to 
New York by truck. 

Green turtles are used exclusively for 
meat and soup, and hawksbill turtles for 
the ornamental shell. The turtles are 
caught by crews of sailing schooners, 
which before the war numbered about 15. 
The schooner owner supplies all the gear 
and tackle and takes 50 percent of the 
gross cash, after payment of 50 cents per 
head to the Central American Govern- 
ments as customs duty. There are about 
three turtle-catching trips a year, each 
trip usually lasting for several months. 

The Cayman Islands continued to ex- 

rt almost as many green turtles dur- 
ing 1939, 1940, and 1941, as they did in 
the 3 preceding years, or 2,700, 3,700, and 
2,624, respectively. Prices fell for a time 
during the early part of the war but 
have now risen sufficiently to make the 
industry more profitable to the ship- 
owners. 

Turtle-shell exports in 1942 approxi- 
mated the pre-war average. In general, 
green turtles are sold in the United States 
and turtle shell to British purchasers. 


Fruits 
ARGENTINE SUMMER FRUIT CROP 


Argentina’s 1943-44 crop of all varieties 
of summer fruits, with the exception of 
quinces, will be smaller than the 1942-43 
crop, according to estimates recently 
published by the Argentine Ministry of 
Agriculture. This decrease is said to be 
due to weather conditions in the Cuyo 
Provinces (‘San Juan and Mendoza) and 
Yields 
in the San Nicolas production zone will 
be below normal as a result of September 
frosts. 

The amount of fruit which will be 
harvested in 1944 will depend on market 
conditions, therefore the estimated 
quantities for this year shown in the fol- 
lowing table represent the amount of 
fruit on the trees in November 1943. 





Variety 1942-43! | 1943-44 

Metric tons | Metric tons 
Cherries 7, 627 5, 203 
Plums 29, 088 26, 377 
Apricots 13, 006 7, 599 
Peaches 147, 133 99, 641 
Apples 144, 406 119, 494 
Quinces 20, 032 23, 151 
Pears : 137, 004 126, 936 





1 Readjusted figures. 
APPLE Crop oF Nova ScorTiA, CANADA 


The 1943 tree-run crop of apples in 
Nova Scotia, Canada, amounted to 1,850,- 
00 barrels, or to 1,665,000 barrels after 
deducting 10 percent for shrinkage. 

Through December 20, 1943, sales 
made by the Nova Scotia Apple Market- 
ing Board consisted of 235,000 barrels 
tld to Canadian and Newfoundland 
Markets, 457,000 barrels processed into 
tried apples, 103,000 barrels into pressed 
apples, and 30,000 barrels into canned 
apples. 

Apples are processed into four prod- 
ets: Dried apples, canned apples, vita- 
Minized apple juice, and apple sirup, and 
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11 plants are engaged in this work. To 
mid-December, 5,500,000 pounds of dried 
apples had been manufactured, 95 per- 
cent of which were of choice quality. 
Demand for dried apples is strong and 
movement to markets steady. Some 
70,000 cases of canned apples and 120,000 
cases of fortified apple juice have been 
sold for the use of the armed forces. 
Exports to the United Kingdom are ex- 
pected to amount to 150,000 barrels, and 
negotiations are proceeding to increase 
this quantity by 50,000 barrels. 

Fresh-fruit sales showed an increase 
of 41,000 barrels over the corresponding 
period last year; the largest individual 
increase in shipments was to the Province 
of Quebec. 

Barrel shipments of fresh fruit have 
been made as follows: Nova Scotia, 67,- 
653; New Brunswick, 8,821; Ontario, 
7,389; Prince Edward Island, 2,822; 
Quebec, 79,343; Magdalen Islands, 1,255; 
and Newfoundland, 27,119. 


PANAMA’S BANANA EXPORTS 


Banana exports from the Republic or 
Panama in the third quarter of 1943 
amounted to 197,072 stems, valued at 
$157,383, compared with 922,487 stems, 
valued at $673,257, in the corresponding 
period of 1942, according to the Esta- 
distica Panamena. 

During the second quarter of 1943, ex- 
ports totaled 450,494 stems, valued at 
$359,713, compared with 719,522 stems, 
valued at $575,092, in April, May, and 
June 1942. 


Grain and Products 


CANADIAN WHEAT-FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Canadian wheat-flour production in 
October 1943, was 2,118,409 barrels, the 
highest for any month in the current 
crop year and the highest for any Octo- 
ber since 1928. Since the beginning of 
the war, production in only 2 months 
exceeded October 1943 output. 


CHILEAN RICE ACREAGE 


Chilean 1943 rice acreage is estimated 
to be 16 percent above 1942 sowings. 
The first official acreage forecast places 
1943 sowings at 33,027 hectares (1 hec- 
tare 2.471 acres) compared with 28,- 
429 hectares in 1942. 

Rice consumption in Chile in 1943 
probably will reach 38,000 metric tons, 
compared with 27,000 tons in 1942. 

It has been officially estimated that 
42,000 metric tons of rice will be made 
available for domestic consumption in 
1944. 


CUBAN CORN CROP 


Corn is one of Cuba’s most important 
crops; acreage ranks with that of ba- 
nanas and is much larger than acreages 
of tobacco, coffee, beans, and peanuts. 

There are no accurate statistics on the 
production of corn, but it is estimated 
that the crop normally equals from 
5,000,000 to 7,000,000 bushels. 

Corn is used almost entirely for food 
in Cuba and as such ranks with wheat 
flour as a staple foodstuff of the country. 
The farm value of the crop in normal 
years is estimated at from $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000, and the market value, after 
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transportation and storage, is from $5,- 
000,000 to $8,000,000. 

Cuban corn is of the yellow flint type 
and is grown during all seasons of the 
year, but by far the largest portion 
(about 75 percent) is produced during 
the rainy season, with plantings made 
from April to June. 

Although corn is grown throughout 
Cuba, the heaviest production is in the 
eastern end of the island in the Province 
of Oriente, which alone accounts for 44 
percent of the country’s estimated pro- 
duction. 

Yields are low, averaging only 15 to 
17 bushels, or about 900 pounds of shelled 
corn, per acre. 

The Ministry of Agriculture reports 
that, in 1943, of the 157 active sugar cen- 
trals in Cuba the 57 which had the most 
corn reported a total production of about 
84,000,000 pounds. This would indicate 
that in 1943 about one-third of Cuba’s 
corn was grown on sugar-central land. 

During the past 20 years Cuba has been 
practically self-sufficient with respect to 
corn. In 1930, about 14,000,000 pounds 
were imported, largely from Argentina, 
but since 1933 imports have not reached 
1,000,000 pounds in any 1 year and have 
been largely from the United States. 

Exports since 1935 have exceeded im- 
ports every year except in 1942 when 
there was a shortage resulting from a 
severe drought. The largest exports oc- 
curred in 1939, when 36,300,000 pounds, 
or about 10 percent of Cuba’s production, 
was shipped to Puerto Rico and Vene- 
zuela. Even with increased production 
in 1943, unofficially estimated at 7,000,000 
bushels, exports from that crop will be 
only about half as large as 1939 exports. 


Meats and Products 


COLOMBIAN CATTLE SITUATION 


The number of cattle in Colombia in 
1943 is unofficially estimated at about 
11,500,000. This is somewhat higher 
than at the end of 1942, when Colombia 
possessed 10,934,363 cattle, according to 
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recently published statistics of the Min- 
istry of National Economy. 

This increase resulted despite greater 
exportations, especially to the Canal 
Zone, and increased domestic consump- 
tion. 


Vegetables and Products 


CHILEAN POTATO CROP 


About 51,644 hectares (1 hectare= 
2.471 acres) were planted to potatoes in 
Chile in 1943 for the 1943-44 crop year, 
approximately 3 percent less than the 
53,185 hectares planted in 1942, accord- 
ing to the first official estimate. 

While this forecast places the acreage 
below that of the preceding year, the area 
planted in 1942 was considerably larger 
than in previous years, and, if the yield 
is good, the present crop will not only be 
sufficient for domestic requirements but 
may also provide a surplus for export. 

The principal difficulty in marketing 
potatoes in Chile, especially in wartime, 
is that overland and sea transportation 
facilities from the principal potato-pro- 
ducing regions, Llanquihue, Osorno, and 
the island of Chiloe are very limited. As 
a result, in recent years large quantities 
of potatoes grown in these regions have 
rotted. 

In both Government and private-busi- 
ness circles consideration is being given 
to the establishment of a potato-byprod- 
ucts industry in south-central Chile to 
manufacture potato starch and alcohol 
from the surplus production in the lake 
region around Osorno and on the island 
of Chiloe. 


Iron and Steel 


DANISH P1G-IRON PRODUCTION 


Only 18,000 to 20.000 tons of pig iron 
were received by Danish foundries in 
1943, compared with a normal supply of 
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Argentina Has Sulfur 


Argentina has a great potential wealth of sulfur, a wealth not exploited 
in times when sulfur could be obtained easily and cheaply from abroad, 
because of natural conditions and the distance of the deposits from the 
railroads, says a recent article in La Ingenieria, of Buenos Aires. 

At present there are about 30 known deposits of varying importance, of 
which 1 is in full activity and 4 are being preliminarily exploited, while 
various others are the objects of some explorations. There are, besides, ex- 
tensive zones in the cordillera not yet explored for lack of economical trans- 
portation, as in the Provinces of La Rioja and Catamarca and the southern 


The consumption of refined sulfur in Argentina amounts to above 30,000 
tons annually, with the prospect of appreciable increase in the next few 
years. Practically all this sulfur is of the Frasch type, of high purity. About 
80 percent is used in the chemical industries, 15 percent in agriculture and 
allied industries to combat parasites of the vineyards and fruit trees, and 
in the manufacture of sugar and wines, and the remaining 5 percent in 
metallurgy, rubber, medicines, and other fields. 

Up to the present time foreign sulfur has benefited in Argentina from a 
tariff regime which was also beneficial to the country, since sulfur was 
so necessary for industries and it could not be produced domestically on a 
large scale or economically enough to justify revision of the tariff laws. But 
Although not enough sulfur is being pro- 
duced to meet domestic needs, it is practically certain that these will be 
met within the next year, asserts the Argentine journal cited. 
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between 50,000 and 60,000 tons, the for- 
eign press states. 


TRON-WIRE IMPORTS BY NEW ZEALAND 


The value of iron wire imported into 
New Zealand in the first 8 months of 
1943, reported at £NZ688,051, was more 
than double the value (£NZ249,143) re- 
ported for the comparable period of 1942. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Shipments of hides and skins from Ar- 
gentina during the first 10 months of 
1943, decreased 16 percent in volume and 
2.2 percent in value, compared with the 
corresponding period in 1942. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


Imports of tanning materials into 
New Zealand during the first 8 months 
of 1943 were valued at £NZ64,510, a 4- 
percent decrease from the amount at 
which such imports were valued during 
the corresponding period of 1942. 

The value of New Zealand’s leather 
imports in the January-August 1943 
period showed a sharp rise, amounting 
to £NZ229,390 as compared with £NZ- 
157,096 for the comparable months of 
the preceding year. 


Swiss LEATHER INDUSTRY 


Switzerland’s leather industry is now 
experiencing a reversal of the situation 
that existed early in the war, when 
upper leather was scarce and supplies 
of sole leather comparatively large. 
Today shoe production is restricted not 
by a lack of upper leather, which is oc- 
casionally imported in small quantities, 
but by a scarcity of skins for sole leather, 
imports of which have been cut off 
entirely. 
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Importation of tanning materials has 
also become more difficult; a scarcity has 
not developed simply because smaller 
quantities are required as a result of the 
shortage of skins. For the same reason 
supplies of tanning fats are sufficient 
despite the fact that imports and qo. 
mestic supplies are decreasing. 

Tanneries, in general, are working far 
below capacity, although those which 
have large orders to fill for the 
and those which are equipped to tan 
small skins are better occupied than 
those working only for civilian require. 
ments or those dependent on large hides. 


PERUVIAN PRODUCTION 


Peruvian production of hides ang 
skins during the first 10 months of 
1943 totaled 170,000 cattles hides, 909, 
000 sheepskins, and 435,000 goatskins. 
During October, 20,000 cattle hides, 109,. 
000 sheepskins and 75,000 goatskins 
were produced. No cattle-hide exports 
in 1943 have been reported. 


Lumber and 
Products 


AUSTRALIAN COACHWOOD USED IN Riri 
CONSTRUCTION 


New South Wales coachwood now jis 
used exclusively for the wooden portions 
of rifles used by Australian soldiers, a 
British lumber journal reports. 

Almost 5 super feet of selected boards 
are needed for each rifle, it is stated, 


ERITISH East AFRICA SUPPLYING TIMBER 
70.0.3: 


Both the Gold Coast and Nigeria are 
shipping larger supplies of lumber to 
Britain, in addition to mahogany, which 
is used by the Admiralty. The British 
Ministry of Supply is taking increased 
quantities of sawn timber from Govern- 
ment sawmills in the Gold Coast and 
from new rilot mills in Nigeria. This 
utility lumber is employed for a number 
of purposes ranging from ammunition 
boxes to shipbuilding. 

Tests to determine the suitability of 
Gold Coast timber for casks for palm oil 
and other commodities are being con- 
ducted in the Gold Coast and also in 
the United Kingdom, the British press 
reports. 


BRITISH GUIANA’S IMPORTS 


Imports into British Guiana in 1942 of 
sawn timber, dressed (other than south- 
ern yellow pine, totaled 195,381 cubic 
feet, valued at $207,890, the British press 
reports. The United States furnished 
$164,687 of this amount, and Canada, 
$43,203. 

Sawn-timber imports, undressed 
(other than southern yellow pine), 
amounted to 24,436 cubic feet, with 4 
value of $30,835 in 1942. Canada sup- 
plied $29,826 of the total. 


MAHOGANY EXPORTS FROM BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


Exports of mahogany logs from Brit- 
ish Honduras during the first 6 months 
of 1943 showed a decline from the cor- 
Shipments 


responding period of 1942. 
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of mahogany lumber, however, showed 
an increase during the first half of 1943 
over the comparable months in 1942. 


SITUATION IN CANADA 


The value of forest products in Mani- 
toba, Canada, increased from $1,900,000 
in 1933 to $6,900,000 (estimated) in 1943, 
according to figures released by the pro- 
yincial Minister of Mines and Natural 
Resources. 

According to a November report, a 
shortage of 100,000 to 125,000 cords of 
wood had intensified an existing fuel 
shortage caused by limited coal supplies. 
The cities of Winnipeg and Brandon 
established cordwood-cutting camps to 
aid in this emergency. 

Pacific Coast hemlock from British 
Columbia, Canada, is acquiring a place 
in world markets as a fine-quality soft- 
wood for building purposes, says a Ca- 
nadian lumber journal. 

It is found in abundance in British 
Columbia and is the principal forest re- 
source, in point of volume, of the coastal 
region of the Province. When efforts 
were first made to market western hem- 
lock, however, it was not highly regarded 
and was left mostly to the pulp manu- 
facturers. However, under the name of 
Alaska white pine it has assumed com- 
mercial importance, it is stated, and 
with improved manufacturing and sea- 
soning methods promises to become a 
leading construction material. 

Plans relating to the wood industry of 
New Brunswick were outlined recently by 
the Deputy Minister of Lands and Mines 
of the Province. 

Surveys of New Brunswick's forest re- 
sources will serve as a basis for their 
management and development, and con- 
trol of cutting will aid in maintaining 
adequate growing stocks. Some changes 
in cutting methods will help to increase 
future production. More emphasis will 
be given to research and work on the 
prevention of losses from fire, insects, 
diseases, and waste. 

It is also planned to make large forest 
areas in New Brunswick more accessible 
by improving transportation facilities 
and to set up an advisory service for 
forest owners and forest industries. 

A study of the wastage of slabs has re- 
sulted in the development of a machine 
for hydraulic barking of spruce logs, 
which will save large quantities of slabs 
now being destroyed. Slabs suitable for 
pulp previously have been burned or 
used for fuel, principally because of the 
heavy cost of removing the bark. 


Woop Exports From CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


* Wood goods now account for approxi- 
mately 45 percent of Czechoslovakia’'s 
export trade, a European lumber journal 
reports. 

Germany has been the principal buyer 
taking 65 percent of the total exports of 
wood. Italy was an important customer 
in 1942, and Hungary and Switzerland 
purchased fairly large amounts. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S IMPORTS 
Newfoundland imported 1,157,000 
board feet of undressed planks and 466,- 


000 feet of dressed planks from Canada 
in the year ended June 30, 1942, the 
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Huge Paper Company Planned to Help Solve 
Brazil’s Newsprint Problem 


Brazil’s book, newspaper, and magazine publishers, harassed by reduced 
imports of paper and newsprint from abroad, may soon find the solution 
to their problem in their own national backyard, says a statement by the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. A huge paper and 
cellulose company, called the largest single private enterprise to be launched 
in Brazil, is being formed to tap the limitless source of paper pulp offered 
by Brazil’s vast forests. The new company will be known as the Companhia 
Nacional de Papel e Celulose. 

Recent announcements indicate that the company will have a total capi- 
talization of 300,000,000 cruzeiros, or approximately $15,000,000 in United 
States money. One-third of this sum has been underwritten by existing pa- 
per and cellulose mills in the States of Santa Catarina, Parana, and Sao 
Paulo; another $500,000 will be underwritten by the 400 organizers of the 
enterprise, and the balance will be subscribed by 140 leading radio stations, 
newspapers and magazines, and the public in general. 

Brazilian publishers have been as hard hit by current paper shortages 
and quotas as their colleagues in the United States. Rural and provincial 
journals, in particular, have felt the pinch of wartime paper rationing. In 
the case of the book industry, production in the Sao Paulo area alone dropped 
about 18 percent from a peak of 2,484,238 books in 1936, with an even greater 
production drop registered since Brazil entered the war as an ally of the 
United States. 

The country’s infant paper industry, whose 38 mills produced about 260,000 
tons of paper in 1941, has been unable to supply more than a small fraction 
of the paper needed by Brazil’s publishers. In Rio de Janeiro alone, 19 
newspapers with a combined circulation of almost 1,000,000 account for 
approximately 25 percent of domestic newsprint production. And Brazil 
has nearly 2,000 newspapers and magazines in all, plus a thriving book in- 
dustry which produces about 8,000,000 copies a year. 

To offset shortages and meet the country’s present and future paper needs, 
Brazil has a huge potential reservoir of paper pulp in its many hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of virgin forest. Lack of capital and poor trans- 
portation have been handicaps to working these forests in the past, but the 
new Companhia Nacional has the capital and plans to provide adequate 
transport facilities for tapping remote forest areas. Eventually, its founders 
hope, Brazil’s domestic industry will make the country self-sufficient where 
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paper is concerned. 


Canadian press reports. Smaller quan- 
tities were received from the United 
States. 

Total imports of such lumber from all 
sources amounted to 1,814,568 board feet. 


LUMBER CUT IN NEW ZEALAND 


The cut of most of the principal tim- 
ber (except insignis pine) declined in 
New Zealand during the fiscal year 1941- 
42, according to the annual report of the 
Director of Forestry. 

Production of rimu decreased from 
204,273,000 board feet in 1940—41 to 192,- 
609,000 feet in 1941-42. The total cut of 
matai declined from 22,391,669 feet in 
1940-41 to 18,672,300 in 1941-42, and that 
of totara from 12,980,000 feet in 1940-41 
to 10,456,300 in 1941-42. 

Beech remained at almost an even 
level—9,327,000 board feet in 1941-42, 
compared with 9,326,000 feet in 1940-41. 


FOREST FIRES DECREASE IN SWEDEN 


It was reported in November that there 
were fewer forest fires in Sweden in 1943 
than during the preceding year. 

The decrease was attributed princi- 
pally to heavier rainfall in the Norrland 
district, where most forest fires occur. 
Watch towers situated in 300 localities 
have also proved of great value in fire- 
control work. 

On the other hand, war conditions 
have increased fire hazards since wood 
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is now being used as a fuel in locomotives 
and in producer-gas automobiles. 


WOODEN-SOLE MANUFACTURE PROHIBITED 
In U.K. 


The manufacture of wooden soles for 
shoes in Great Britain has been prohib- 
ited by the Government, according to a 
recent report from London. 

For some time Canadian soles have 
been shipped to Great Britain in large 
quantities, and it is expected that the 
new order stopping British manufacture 
will increase the supply from Canada. 

Heretofore, Canadian manufacturers 
have supplied Great Britain only with 
women’s wooden soles. It is said that 
production of soles for men’s, boys’, and 
childrens’ shoes may involve some diffi- 
culty, inasmuch as the proper machinery 
is not available and the hardwood is 
already in great demand in Canada. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


BRAZIL’S REQUIREMENTS OF BEARINGS 
INCREASES 


Prior to the war, more than 80 percent 
of Brazil’s imports of ball and roller 
bearings were received from Sweden. 
Now all bearings come from the United 
States. 
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32,535 kilograms of oil of turpentine were 
obtained. In 1942 the island of Thasos 
alone produced 153,634 kilograms of 
resin, it is stated. Production in Mace- 
donia amounted to 87,000 kilograms in 
* was reported in October 1943 that 
more than 32,000 kilograms of balsamic 
resin had been obtained in the former 
jimits of the Kingdom, 80,000 in the 
island of Thasos, and 36,000 in Mace- 
donia. By the end of the season it was 
expected that additional production 
would total about 30,000 kilograms with- 
in the former limits of Bulgaria, 20,000 
in the island of Thasos, and 23,000 in 
Macedonia. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


AUSTRALIAN MINES REQUESTED TO CONCEN- 
TRATE ON ZINC AND LEAD PRODUCTION 


To meet war needs for zinc and lead, 
the Australian Government has re- 
quested that production of the Mount 
Isa Mines, North Queensland, be con- 
centrated after January 1, 1944 on zinc 
and lead instead of copper. 


LighHT-METAL INDUSTRY CONSIDERED “Es- 
SENTIAL” IN JAPAN 


The Japanese light-metal industry is 
to be considered as an essential industry 
in wartime with the same priority as 
munition and airplane factories, says an 
official Nazi news agency. This means 
that the light-metal industry will re- 
ceive the same consideration as the mu- 
nitions industry in the supply of raw 
materials, power, transport facilities, 
and labor. 


GOLD SITUATION IN KENYA AND 
TANGANYIKA 


Gold exports from the Chunya area 
of Tanganyika amounted to 19,311 troy 
ounces in the first 9 months of 1943 
compared with 26,913 ounces in the cor- 
responding period of 1942. 

In the Kisumu area of Kenya, gold 
production is also declining, output in 
September amounting to 341 troy 
ounces. 


Imports INTO NEW ZEALAND 


The value of pig lead, tin ingots, and 
copper wire imported into New Zealand 
in the first 8 months of 1943 increased 
over their value in the comparable pe- 
riod of 1942. Decreases are reported, 
however, in the value of imports of both 
copper and brass pipes and plates. The 
values are shown in the following table: 





, Jan.-Aug. Jan.—Aug. 
item 1942 1943 
Pig lead £NZ 53, 764 £NZ 56, 999 
Tin ingots 5 118, 861 
Brass pipes and plates 37, 326 | 36, 847 
Copper pipes and plates 4, 540 | 76, 527 
Copper wire 61, 515 | 63, 812 





PERUVIAN GOLD PRODUCTION 


Peruvian gold production in 1942 is re- 
ported by the foreign press at 8,013,961 
sfams valued at 56,498,425 soles (about 
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$8,692,000). The 8,870,382 grams pro- 
duced in 1941 had a value of 63,334,527 
soles (about $9,743,000). 


NEW ORE DEposIts FouND IN SWEDEN 


Discovery of new ore deposits in Jokk- 
mokk, Mala, and Kuorbevare, Sweden, 
has been reported by the Director of the 
Geological Survey. 

Ore samples of manganese mineral- 
ization discovered in the parish of Jokk- 
mokk reportedly contain 27 percent iron, 
19 percent manganese, 17 percent silicic 
acid, 1.9 percent lead, and small quan- 
tities of phosphorous and sulfur. Al- 
though the vein is only 25 meters long 
and is not well located with regard to 
transportation, further prospecting is 
considered worth while. 

A small copper deposit discovered at 
Mala in the Province of Vasterbotten 
near the newly constructed Boliden 
cableway is considered important be- 
cause it occurs in a formation formerly 
not considered as ore bearing. 

Prospecting was carried out at Kuor- 
bevare in Adak district and the resulting 
discoveries are reported as important. 
The Boliden cableway facilitates trans- 
portation of this ore. 


TURKISH CHROMIUM PRODUCTION 


Production of chromium in Turkey in 
the first 6 months of 1943 is reported by 
an official Nazi news agency at Istanbul 
as 89,000 tons, compared with 52,000 
tons in the first half of 1942. 


GOLD OUTPUT IN THE TRANSVAAL, SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The Transvaal gold output for October 
1943 is reported by the foreign press at 
1,060,198 fine ounces, compared with 
1,054,980 fine ounces in September and 
1,165,964 fine ounces in October 1942. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS OF ASBESTOS FIBER 


A total of 6,554 short tons of asbestos 
fiber from Canada, Rhodesia, United 
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Kingdom, South Africa, and the United 
States were imported into Argentina in 
1942, the foreign press reports. This 
represented an increase in imports from 
1,106 short tons in 1937 to 1,211 in 1938, 
3,140 in 1939, 3,657 in 1940, and 4,976 in 
1941. 

It is reported that three important 
local factories have begun manufactur- 
ing asbestos fiber sheets and asbestos 
piping, an industry new in Argentina 
since 1938. 


CANADIAN CEMENT PRODUCTION 


A report of the Canadian cement in- 
dustry published in the Dominion press 
shows producers’ sales in 1942 totaling 
9,126,041 barrels valued at $14,365,237, 
compared with 8,368,711 barrels worth 
$13,063,588 in 1941. Quebec, with 4,446,- 
416 barrels, was the largest producer, 
followed by Ontario with 2,784,782, Man- 
itoba with 654,855, Alberta with 668,043, 
and British Columbia with 571,945 
barrels. 


Costa RICA MANUFACTURING SUBSTITUTE 
FOR CARBORUNDUM 


In Costa Rica, a substitute for car- 
borundum is being made on an experi- 
mental scale by fusing quartz with a 
mixture of magnesia and magnesium 
chloride, the foreign press reports. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


CANADIAN OUTPUT 


Preliminary estimates of rapeseed pro- 
duction in Canada, according to the lat- 
est official sources, place the current 
crop at 3,423,400 pounds. The plantings 
in 1943 were the first rapeseed sown in 
Canada. 

Distribution of rapeseed took place in 
five provinces, Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan being the principal producing ter- 
ritories. The yield per acre was par- 
ticularly high in Manitoba. Rapeseed 
production, by sections, is estimated as 
follows: Manitoba, 1,800,000 pounds from 
1,500 acres, average yield 1,200 pounds 
per acre; Saskatchewan, 1,028,500 
pounds from 1,700 acres, average yield 
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605 pounds per acre; Alberta, 15,400 
pounds from 22 acres, average yield 700 
pounds per acre; Ontario, 574,700 pounds 
from 821 acres, average yield 700 pounds 
per acre; Quebec, 4,800 pounds from 8 
acres, average yield 600 pounds per acre. 
The average yield of the total area was 
845 pounds for each acre. 

Flaxseed production in Canada for the 
current crop year is estimated at 17,- 
689,000 bushels, and sunflower seed at 
18,600,000 pounds. All the sunflower is 
being grown in three provinces, with 
estimated distribution as follows: Mani- 
toba, 9,800,000 pounds from 14,000 acres, 
average yield 700 pounds per acre; Sas- 
katchewan, 8,700,000 pounds from 14,500 
acres, average yield 600 pounds per acre; 
Alberta 100,000 pounds from 500 acres, 
average yield 200 pounds per acre. 

The 1943 total production of soybeans 
in Canada totaled about 909,750 bushels 
from 50,400 acres, according to latest of- 
ficial sources. This is considerably short 
of the 90,000-acre objective sought at 
the beginning of the season. 

In Ontario, where most of the crop 
was expected, adverse weather inter- 
fered with planting operations. There 
was, however, some increase in the 
seeded acreage. 

Production is thought to be as follows: 
Ontario, 874,200 pounds from 47,000 
acres, average yield 18.6 pounds per 
acre; Manitoba, 22,500 pounds from 2,- 
500 acres, average yield 9 pounds per 
acre; British Columbia 13,050 pounds 
from 900 acres, average yield 14.5 pounds 
per acre. 

The average soybean yield for the 
three Provinces is estimated at 18.1 
pounds per acre. 


CHILEAN FACTORY EXTRACTING WHALE OIL 


A factory for the extraction of whale 
oil and its byproducts began operation 
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near Valparaiso, Chile, in November. It 
was reported that on the first day of 
business, two sperm whales were caught 
and about 20 tons of oil were extracted 
from them. 


PARAGUAYAN PEANUT-OIL PRODUCTION 


The 1943 production of peanut oil in 
Paraguay may be twice as high as that 
of 1942, according to estimates released 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Industry. Siatistics from 
that source reveal that peanut-oil pro- 
duction in 1940 was 174.4 metric tons; in 
1941, 508.7 tons; and in 1942, 570.7 tons. 

Of the unshelled peanuts used, it is 
thought that 23.5 percent, by weight, is 
used for crude peanut oil; 42 percent for 
oil cake; 31.2 percent is composed of 
hulls; and the remainder (about 3.3 per- 
cent is lost in the manufacturing) 
process. 


URUGUAYAN LINSEED PRODUCTION 


Uruguay’s linseed production during 
the 1943-44 year has been unofficially 
estimated at 48,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with 45,000 metric tons during the 
1942-43 season. This is less than one- 
half the average production of pre-war 
years. 


Pigments 


SWEDISH RESEARCH LABORATORY ORGAN- 
IZED 


The Swedish Paint and Varnish Indus- 
trial Research Laboratory has been or- 
ganized by a number of companies in the 
paint and varnish industry. 

It will conduct technical and scientific 
research on paints, varnishes, and lac- 
quers in cooperation with the Royal Col- 
lege of Technology and other institutions. 
The laboratory will also aid in the train- 
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ing of scientists and technicians for this 
work. 

In 1942 the Paint and Varnish Many. 
facturers Association set up a fund for 
a course of study in paint and lacquer 
chemistry at the Royal College of Tech. 
nology, and this course will now be asso. 
ciated with the new research laboratory, 

The cost of operating the institution 
is estimated at 50,000 crowns annually, 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S IMPORTS 


Newfoundland’s imports of paints, var. 
nishes, and pigments during the year 
ended June 30, 1942, amounted to $182. 
600, the Canadian press reports. 

As in pre-war years, Canada was the 
leading source, and furnished 50 percent 
of the total. The remainder was divide 
equally between the United States ang 
the United Kingdom. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


BRAZILIAN MANUFACTURING DEVELOPMENT 


Cigarette-paper production in Brag 
is increasing steadily, having risen from 
280 metric tons in 1937 to 1,178 tons in 
1942. When production of this type of 
paper was begun in 1937, the manufac. 
turer used a machine on which fine writ. 
ing and tissue papers had previously 
been produced. In June 1943 a special] 
machine was acquired. Because of the 
difficulty in obtaining raw materials, 
principally flax from Argentina, present 
production of cigarette paper is still in- 
sufficient to meet all of Brazil's require. 
ments. This situation will undoubtedly 
improve during the post-war period. 

Manufacture of cellophane paper was 
undertaken toward the end of 1942 by 
a Sao Paulo concern, but appreciable 
quantities were not placed on the market 
until 1943. Up to the present, only non- 
moisture-proof cellophane has _ been 
manufactured in Brazil and the price of 
the domestic product is high. No reli- 
able statistics are available as to the cur- 
rent output, but it is believed that pro- 
duction could be increased to meet 
all domestic needs for this type of 
cellophane. 

The Sao Paulo concern expects to 
manufacture moisture-proof cellophane 
in the near future but it is too early to 
determine how successful this enterprise 
will be. 

Import difficulties during the war yeats 
stepped up Brazil’s annual newsprint 
production from about 6,000 metric tons 
to 10,288 tons in 1942. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


Imports of newsprint into New Zea- 
land during the first 8 months of 194 
were valued at £NZ125,181, a spectacular 
increase over the £NZ11,613 valuation 
placed on such imports during the first 
8 months of 1942. 

Value of other paper imported nearly 
doubled, amounting to £NZ819,374 com- 
pared with £NZ412,010 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1942. 

Wood pulp and paper pulp imports de- 
creased in value from £NZ43,174 during 
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the first 8 months of 1942 to £NZ33,971 
jn the comparable period of 1943. 


ADDITIONAL NEWSPRINT RELEASED IN U. K. 


Pre-war consumption of newsprint by 
Great Britain’s newspapers totaled ap- 
proximately 21,000 tons weekly, accord- 
ing to a British trade paper. By a suc- 
cession of reductions in the number of 
pages, and finally by a cut of 10 percent 
in sales, the amount consumed weekly 
was reduced to 4,350 tons. To relieve 
the acute newspaper shortage, the Gov- 
ernment recently has made available an 
additional 500 tons of newsprint a week 
to be shared by all the country’s news- 
papers in proportion to their sales. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


ARGENTINE PRODUCTION 


Petroleum production from the State- 
owned oil wells in Argentina in 1942 was 
15,382,736 barrels, according to a pub- 
lished report of the Argentine National 
Oilfields Department. This was an in- 
crease of 1,376,177 barrels over 1941 pro- 
duction of 14,006,559. 

It is further reported that 72 wells 
were completed, 146 drillings were made 
(136 were made in 1941), and 41 existing 
wells were deepened. 


PRODUCTION IN TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Petroleum production in Trinidad, 
British West Indies, is said to be main- 
taining capacity levels. In 1940, with 
production of 20,219,000 barrels, the is- 
land ranked tenth in world production 
and was the leading producer in the 
British Empire. 


BuLGARIA TO PRODUCE OIL FROM SHALE 


Entirely dependent upon imported 
petroleum products, of which there is an 
acute shortage, Bulgaria has made a 
study of the possibility of producing oil 
from shale, according to a speech made 
by the Minister of Commerce of that 
country on December 1, 1943. It has 
been estimated, he stated, that oil-bear- 
ing shale in Breznik alone will yield 
annually approximately 147,790 barrels 
of oil. Necessary installations are being 
made there, and exploitation will be car- 
ried out by the State. 

Figures for Bulgaria’s total consump- 
tion of petroleum products before the 
war are not available, inasmuch as they 
were included with Germany. However, 
itis known that in 1939 Bulgaria used 
160,000 barrels of motor fuel, 300,000 
barrels of kerosene, and 80,000 barrels 
of lubricants. 


CANADIAN DRILLING OPERATIONS 


From January through June 1943, pro- 
duction of petroleum in the Province of 
Alberta, Canada, showed a total decrease 
of 276,991 barrels, compared with the 
corresponding period of 1942, the average 
daily decrease being 1,514 barrels, says 
the foreign press. The principal reasons 
advanced for the decline are a 50-percent 
cut in drilling operations and the fact 
that production from a second major 
field was not brought in. 
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longer be needed for war. 


of potential commercial value. 


ters in January 1942. 


Chile’s expanding steel industry. 


to provide plants at cost. 


industries. 
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The following table shows Alberta’s 
production in the first half of 1943 com- 
pared with output in the corresponding 
period of 1942: 





Total quantity Daily average 
Month 
1942 1943 1942 | 1943 

Barrels Barrels | Barrels | Barrels 
January R62, 284 840,613 | 27,815 27, 156 
February 833, 552 757, 158 | 20,770 27, 041 
Mareh AOR, 463 829, 684 | 20, 306 26, 764 
April 832, 261 803, 583 | 27,742 26, 786 
Nay 876, 732 843, 431 | 28, 282 27, 207 
June 831, 190 793, 022 | 27,706 26, 435 
Total 5, 144, 482 |4, 867, 491 | 28,112 26, 598 





While the Turner Valley field is re- 
sponsible for 4,803,719 barrels of the total 
production for the 1943 period, nine fields 
outside the Valley produced 63,772 
barrels. 

The following table shows production 
from other Alberta fields outside the Val- 
ley for the January through June period 
of 1943 and 1942: 





Field Jan.-June | Jan.-June 
_ 1942 1943 


Barrels Barrels 

‘Taber 5, 348 | 34, 366 
Vermilion 25, 206 | 15, 292 
Wainwright 6, 701 | 8, 255 
Red Coulee 5, 172 | 4, 405 
Princess 4, 370 | 340 
Tilley 3, 580 . 
Dina 2, 400 

Del Bonita 756 726 
Lloydminster 388 


Total 53, 533 


63, 772 





The Vermilion field, which first at- 
tracted attention in 1929 when the dis- 
covery well was put on production, is 
now said to be expanding at a fairly 


U. S. Forestry Mission to Aid Chile in Wood Industry 


The United States Forest Service has assigned five specialists to Chile to 
aid in a study of forest resources and possibilities for expansion of wood 
industry. Chile, chief exporter in Latin America of copper and nitrates for 
United Nations war production, is seeking greater diversification of its in- 
ternal economy in anticipation of the day when copper and nitrates will no 


The forestry project is under an agreement between the Forest Service 
of the United States Department of Agriculture and Chile’s development 
agency (Corporacion de Fomento de la Producci6én). The work will include 
surveys of the forests of Chile, logging methods, transportation, and timber 


The forest mission is another instance of United States cooperation in 
furnishing technical assistance in the development of hemispheric resources, 
as agreed upon at the Rio de Janeiro Conference of American Foreign Minis- 


The mission will pay particular attention to the possibility of increasing 
paper pulp and charcoal production so that by-products such as acetate, ace- 
tone, and methyl alcohol may be obtained. More charcoal is needed for 


Chile’s “Fomento” corporation, created in April 1939, has sponsored re- 
search and promoted agriculture, mining, and manufacturing as well as 
forestry. The corporation has invested some $600,000 in planting more than 
27,000 acres in pine and eucalyptus trees. 


The “Fomento” corporation has promoted timber sales through its lumber 
export company (Sociedad Exportadora de Maderas de Chile, Ltda.). The 
corporation likewise has encouraged plywood, charcoal, and other wood 
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It also has established nurseries 
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rapid pace. More than $2,000,000 has 
been spent on equipment within the past 
4 years. The field, a shallow producer, 
now has 21 wells; and a substantial pro- 
gram of drillings is said to be under way. 

A crown company has been organized 
to finance the drilling of 10 wells in 
Turner Valley, the foreign press con- 
tinues. One well was reported in Octo- 
ber to be already drilling and to be down 
more than 5,000 feet. 

For about 30 years the Turner Valley 
field has produced about 99 percent of 
Alberta’s oil and about 98 percent of 
Canada’s. Prior to 1929, production 
there was insignificant, but between 1929 
and 1936 it rose to approximately 1,000,- 
000 barrels a year. In 1936, oil was dis- 
covered in the limestone of the west flank 
of the Valley at a depth of 6,828 feet. 
Other wells were soon drilled and pro- 
duction increased markedly until the 
1942 total of 10,143,270 barrels was 
reached. The first 6 months of 1943 
showed the first decline, which will prob- 
ably continue unless major wells are 
brought in. 

The Pacific Oil & Refinery Co. has 
opened a new refinery in Lethbridge, Al- 
berta, Canada, the foreign press reports. 
With a daily capacity of 1,500 barrels of 
crude oil, the plant offers a new market 
for South Alberta. Gasoline, Diesel oils, 
kerosene, distillate, and fuel oils will be 
produced. ' 

The owning company holds 5,600 acres 
in Alberta, part of which is in Twin 
Valley, where a well has just been 
spudded, and part in Del Bonita, where 
a well is drilling. One well in each field 
is already producing, it is claimed. 

A search for oil is being made in Hills- 
boro Bay, a part of the Northumberland 
Straits which separate Prince Edward 
Island from Nova Scotia, says the Brit- 
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ish press. A steel derrick 146 feet high 
with equipment capable of drilling to 
14,000 feet has been set up in the water, 
which varies with the tide from 16 to 24 
feet in depth. The oil horizon is ex- 
pected to be around 10,600 feet. 

Unsuccessful attempts to bring in two 
wells on Governor’s Island in Hillsboro 
Bay were made about 17 years ago. 


PRODUCTION IN KANSU PROVINCE, CHINA 


Progress in oil production in remote 
Kansu Province in China is slow, ac- 
cording to information received from 
Chungking. Losses were suffered in the 
fields as a result of September floods, a 
paradox in so arid a country. 

Kansu gasoline is said to have im- 
proved, but new refinery equipment is 
needed. 

Since parts and tires for trucks are al- 
most impossible to obtain, transportation 
of oil from the field to the nearest rail- 
road terminal is becoming increasingly 
more difficult. 


RUMANIAN PRODUCTION 


Despite an intensified drilling program 
in effect since July 1942, petroleum pro- 
duction in Rumania for the first 6 
months of 1943 was only 16,680,000 bar- 
rels, according to the Nazi-controlled 
press. These figures indicate that total 
1943 production was considerably less 
than 1942 production of 48,465,000 bar- 
rels, unless forced drillings in over- 
worked fields greatly increased the pro- 
duction rate in the second half of the 
year. 


OUTPUT OF VENEZUELAN COMPANY TO BE 
INCREASED 


Output of the Venezuelan Creole Pe- 
troleum Co. is to be raised to 450,000 bar- 
rels a day, according to a foreign press 
report. All the crude oil produced by 
this company is said to be refined in 
Venezuela. 
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NEw COMPANY FORMED IN U. K. 


A new company, Petroleum Explora- 
tion, Ltd., has been formed in Great Brit- 
ain with a capital of £500,000 in £1 
shares, according to the British Press. 
The objects are to produce, refine, store, 
and transport petroleum and its products 
as well as to act as shipowners. 


Rubber and 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


Many rubber articles formerly im- 
ported into India now are being manu- 
factured there in sufficient quantities to 
meet or nearly meet market demands, 
according to the British press. The list 
includes airplane tires, fire-fighting and 
industrial hose, mechanical rubber goods, 
and wire cable. Proposed developments 
include facilities for the reclaiming of 
rubber and the manufacture of self- 
sealing hose. 

In addition to intensive tapping of wild 
rubber in India, production in 1944 is 
scheduled to include tapping of Govern- 
ment-owned plantations of cryptostegia, 
the British press reports. The principal 
advantage of cryptostegia is that it can 
be tapped for small yields within a year 
after planting, in contrast to the 7- to 8- 
year period of growth required by the 
hevea tree, the source of more than 90 
percent of the world’s rubber in peace- 
time. 


Scientific 
and Professional 
Equipment 


BRAZILIAN MANUFACTURES INCREASE 


The manufacture of surgical instru- 
ments in Brazil has increased consider- 
ably during the past 3 years, a large 
variety of instruments now being pro- 
duced from domestic steel. Most of the 
present output is required by the armed 
forces of the country, and little is avail- 
able for civilian use. It is believed, 
however, that production facilties are 
adequate to meet about 70 percent of 
normal civilian demands. 

Production of various types of surgical 
and dental equipment likewise has been 
undertaken in recent years. Among the 
new items being manufactured are oxy- 
gen tents, simple hypodermic syringes, 
dental lathes and lathe brushes, alumi- 
num impression trays, stethoscopes, and 
laboratory glassware. Some _ infrared 
and ultraviolet ray and diathermy equip- 
ment also is being made, and X-ray ap- 
paratus is being assembled. 


SouTH AFRICAN FIRM MAKING BATTERIES 
FOR HEARING AIDS 


The manufacture of batteries for 
mechanical hearing aids has been un- 
dertaken recently by a firm in Port Eliza- 
beth, Union of South Africa, the foreign 
press says. As yet, only low-tension bat- 
teries have been produced, however. 
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Soaps and 
Essential Oils 


CHILEAN ESSENTIAL-OIL PRODUCTION 


Chile is studying possible means of 
enlarging its essential-oils production, 
states a foreign journal. It is believeg 
by specialists in that country that Chile 
can produce certain essential oils which 
can be used in the drug, cosmetics, ang 
perfume trade to such an extent that 
not only will domestic demands to sup. 
plied, but an exportable surplus will be 
available as well. 

The Corporation for the Development 
of Production already has granted loans 
to those who desire to plant medicina] 
plants and produce essential oils. 

Thus far, though cultivated in Chile, 
mint and lavender are not being grown 
in quantities sufficient to meet domestic 
requirements. Pine and eucalyptus oils, 
however, are being exported in smal] 
quantities. Pyrethrum, poppyseed, saf- 
fron, rue, sage, and quillai bark have 
been found adaptable to Chilean climate 
and soil. In the case of quillai bark, 
about 2,700 tons were shipped from Chile 
before the war. Germany was the larg. 
est recipient. 


ECUADORAN EUCALYPTUS PLANTATIONS 
CONDEMNED 


The Government of Ecuador has con- 
demned various eucalyptus-tree planta- 
tions in the Province of Cotopaxi because 
a plague has attacked the trees. This 
action was taken to prevent spread of the 
disease to forest reserves. 


Soap RATION IN U. K. UNCHANGED 


The soap ration in Eire for the 6 
weeks ended January 15, 1944, remained 
unchanged from that of the preceding 
ration period. Allotments amounted to 
6 ounces of hard soap or 6 ounces of 
toilet soap or soap flakes, or 12 ounces 
of soap powder, or 1 pint of liquid soap, 
or 9 ounces of any other kind of soap. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


NEW ZEALAND’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports of textile piece goods into 
New Zealand for the 8 months ended 
August 1943 were valued at £NZ5,115,249. 
In the corresponding period of 1942 
imports of these items had a value of 
£NZ4,140,222. 

Wool exports were lower in 1943, hav- 
ing a value of £NZ7,662,441 in the Jan- 
uary to August period, whereas those in 
the corresponding months of 1942 were 
valued at £NZ13,281,375. Shipments of 
sheepskins with wool were valued at 
£NZ257,960, compared with £NZ206,842 
in the corresponding period of 1942. 


COLOMBIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Textiles were among the most import- 
ant items of Colombia’s foreign trade in 
the first 6 months of 1943, according to 
preliminary and somewhat incomplete 
statistics 
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Raw cotton headed the list of all im- 
ports, 10,427,789. kilograms having been 
received. Of these, 8,664,869 kilograms 
were from Brazil. Wool-yarn imports 
weighed 526,230 kilograms, 406,444 kilo- 
grams coming from Argentina. Other 
textile imports, given in kilograms 
were: Cotton thread, 206,294; woolen 
cloth, 153,381; cotton cloth, 247,887; silk 
and rayon yarn, 197,453. 

Practically all exports went to Latin 
American countries. These shipments 
included (in kilograms): Cotton tex- 
tiles, 372,934; cotton underwear, 15,440; 
woolen cloth, 2,966; cotton bedspreads, 
13,447; rayon yarn, 5,000; fique sacks, 
175,557; and panama hats, 2,777. 


Cotton and Products 


SITUATION IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Uganda’s current cotton crop is un- 
officially estimated at 300,000 bales. Up 
to the end of September 1943, 1,164,448 
acres had been planted. 

Kenya’s crop is estimated at from 
$,000 to 9,000 bales. 

Bazar trade in Uganda, Kenya, and 
Tanganyika was quiet throughout Oc- 
tober because of scarcity of consumer 
goods. Brisk trade was enjoyed in one or 
two cities after arrival of new stocks of 
piece goods. 


EGYPTIAN EXPORTS 


Egypt exported 532,907 cantars of cot- 
ton in November, making a total of 
1,562,826 cantars from September 1 to 
December 1, 1943. This total is a large 
increase over that of the corresponding 
period of 1942 when only 451,258 cantars 
were shipped. (1 cantar=99.0492 
pounds). According to press reports 
10,000 bales were recently exported to 
India. 

Many sales were consummated in No- 
vember, fluctuating between 2,000 and 
3,000 bales daily, accompanied by an up- 
swing in prices. 


Crop IN FRENCH Morocco 


Farmers in French Morocco planted 
3,120 hectares of cotton in 1943, from 
which a yield of approximately 1,150 
metric tons of fiber is expected. In 1942, 
only 1,400 hectares were planted, yielding 
350 tons of fiber. More than two-thirds 
of the 1943 cotton area, was cultivated 
by native inhabitants, whose families 
carry on all the work. 


PERUVIAN EXPORTS 


Peruvian cotton exports in October 
1943 were reported as 4,677 metric tons, 
compared with 3,881 tons in September, 
and 3,404 tons in October 1942. 

During the first 10 months of 1943, 
cotton exports aggregated 30,025 tons— 
approximately 1,000 tons more than the 
28,953 tons shipped in the corresponding 
period of 1942, according to published 
reports. 


SITUATION IN INDIA 


Experiments in growing varieties of 
Cambodia cotton will be conducted in 
Madras Province of India, with a hope 
of developing strains which will be suited 
to the soil of that area. The plan has 
been sanctioned by the Madras govern- 
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ment and experiments will continue over 
a period of 7 years. 

Forward trading in cotton was re- 
sumed in India on October 28, 1943, after 
a lapse of 5 months. Floor and ceiling 
prices were fixed by the Government. 

The cotton market was quiet, many 
mills having decided to await future price 
trends. Export demand was small and 
no new large-scale purchases were re- 
ported. 

Consumption of Indian cotton in the 
year ended August 31, 1943, aggregated 
4,280,817 bales (of 400 pounds each), 
compared with 4,025,395 bales consumed 
in the preceding year. Cotton arrivals 
at principal Indian ports from Septem- 
ber 1 to October 23, 1943, were 120,077 
bales, compared with 156,122 bales in the 
corresponding period of 1942. Cotton 
exports in the corresponding months of 
1943 totaled 132,404 bales—a large in- 
crease over the 6,155 bales shipped in the 
comparable period of 1942. 

Prices were low and the Bombay yarn 
market remained dull during the greater 
part of October. Piece goods were in 
fairly good demand for domestic use as 
well as for export. During the latter 
part of the month, large clearances were 
reported in wholesale and retail sections 
at favorable prices. 

Demand for cloth during the winter 
months is expected to be primarily for 
woolen and coarser cotton fabrics. 


SPANISH SITUATION 


Excessive heat during the past summer 
caused a downward revision in estimates 
of Spain’s 1943 cotton crop. About 
21,500 bales (of 220 kilograms each) of 
ginned cotton are expected, instead of 
25,000 bales as previously reported. 

In October, 4,588,080 kilograms of cot- 
ton wereimported. This brings the total 
for the first 10 months of 1943 up to 
67,750,937 kilograms compared with 60,- 
816,815 kilograms received in the corre- 
sponding months of 1942. 

After curtailed distribution of cotton 
by the Syndicate Nacional Textil, mill 
operations were cut to about 50 percent 
of capacity. A further contributing fac- 
tor was uncertainty regarding future 
price trends following the 60-percent in- 
crease in raw-cotton prices. 

A new scale of cotton-goods prices was 
released by the Syndicate during the 
month, averaging about two-thirds 
higher than prices fixed last March. 


Wool and Products 


SITUATION IN U. K. 


Topmakers in the United Kingdom re- 
ceived a 10-percent greater ration in 
December than in November. 

Wool-cloth exporters have been re- 
quested to submit samples and offers of 
cloth in specified types for export to 
Malta and Palestine. Quantities have 
not as yet been specified, but it is be- 
lieved that they will be large and that 
early delivery is desired. Raw materials 
will be made available by the Wool Con- 
trol, either for new manufacture or for 
replacement of stocks or goods in process 
of manufacture. Home-trade _ stocks 
may be offered if they have not been 
stamped with the utility mark. Selling 
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prices must be based on export issue 
prices for raw material. 

Exports of woolens in the third quarter 
of 1943, with comparative figures for 
the preceding quarter and the third 
quarter of 1942, were recently published 
by the Board of Trade, and include the 
following: 

















Third Tgird | Second 
Item quarter | quarter | quarter 
1942 1943 1943 
Ters............ Poe: 981, 000} 1, 713, 000) 2, 724, 000 
Worsted yarn__...do__..| 2,308, 000/1, 925, 000) 2, 333, 000 
Woolen yarn_____. do... 218, 000} 161, 000 125, 000 
Mohair and _ alpaca 

rsa wicnder nan on... 118, 000; 161, 000 93, 000 
Woolens__square yards-_| 8, 057, 000|7, 367, 000| 9, 930, 000 
Wopsteds.........@0... | 4, 575, 0004, 224, 000) 5, 895, 000 





Miscellaneous Fibers 


PERUVIAN FLax-Tow Exports 


In October, 463 kilograms of flax tow 
were exported from Peru, all going to 
Brazil. This makes a total of 154,392 
kilograms for the first 10 months of 
1943. 

No fiber was shipped in October, leav- 
ing the cumulative total of 2,030,813 
kilograms unchanged. 


BULGARIAN FLAX PRODUCTION 


Flax growing has been encouraged in 
Bulgaria, but the results have been far 
from gratifying to the Axis. 

In the region of Samokov, which is the 
most promising area, the crop shrunk to 
only 20,000 kilograms in 1943, from 766,- 
040 kilograms in 1942 and 1,347,372 in 
1941, according to a Bulgarian news- 
paper. Similar trends are reported from 
other areas. Unfavorable weather is 
mentioned as the principal cause of the 
decline, but unsatisfactory prices have 
also probably influenced production. 

Numerous flax-processing factories 
have been set up throughout the country. 
The largest one, in Samokov, now near- 
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ing completion, reportedly is equipped to 
handle 2,000,000 kilograms of flax 
annually. 


Wearing Apparel 
DEVELOPMENTS IN U. K. 


Larger purchases of utility cloth and 
apparel at prices below those of non- 
utility goods of corresponding quality 
have effected a further drop in the cloth- 
ing-price index in the United Kingdom. 
On October 1, 1943, the average price of 
clothing was 65 percent above pre-war 
prices. 

Wholesale trading veered upward in 
September, but not so sharply as in for- 
mer years. In pre-war years, retailers 
took large deliveries of winter goods in 
September, but normal seasonal factors 
are not so pronounced in wartime. Nev- 
ertheless, sales rose about 18 percent 
compared with the average index for the 
preceding 12 months. 

A new supply of coupons released a 
backlog of consumer demand and raised 
the retail-sales index to the highest point 
since December 1940. 

Plans to purchase supplies of utility 
clothing from existing stocks for relief 
purposes are being formulated by the 
British Government. However, to build 
up reserves, additional cloth and cloth- 
ing must be manufactured, depending 
upon the available quantities of finished 
goods. 

After details have been settled, the 
Supply Ministry will request bids and 
place contracts in the usual manner. 
These contracts, representing extra pro- 
duction, will be taken into account when 
clothing manufacturers receive their 
next allocation of cloth-buying certifi- 
cates. 

Unless civilian and military require- 
ments are curtailed, manufacturers may 
experience difficulty in filling orders for 
relief clothing because of the serious 
manpower shortage. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


ARGENTINE PRODUCTION 


Tobacco production in Argentina in 
the 1942-43 season is estimated at 14,917 
metric tons compared with 14,847 tons 
in the preceding season and the 5-year 
average of 15,926 tons. 

The area planted to tobacco in 1942-43 
was estimated at 44,460 acres compared 
with 53,870 acres in 1941-42, and the 5- 
year average of 44,910 acres. These fig- 
ures were released by the Argentine De- 
partment of Agriculture in September 
1943. 

Argentina’s most important tobacco- 
producing Province is Corrientes, which 
has an estimated production of 6,850 
tons, or about 46 percent of the total. 
Salta follows with 3,844 tons and Mi- 
siones with 3,313 tons. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


The Tobacco Institute of Bahia con- 
tinues to estimate the 1943-44 tobacco 
crop at from 150,000 to 200,000 bales of 
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NOTE. 
following exception: Cuba 
quetzal and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to] 






Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 
United States dollars to the peso 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 








dollar 
a 
Average rat« Latest available quotation 
A pproxi 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange Nov.1943 mate 
1941 (an- 1942 (an ( > equiva Date 
nonth Rate , 
nual nual ye lent in 1943 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Official A 3.73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 Dee, 4 
Official B 4. 23 4.23 4. 23 4. 23 234 Do 
Bid 1.88 1.94 1.94 1.04 2024 Do, 
Free market 4.24 4.) 100 2500) Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 13. 38 46}, 4¢ 12.42 $2.42 0236 | Jan. 4 
Curb 54.02 14. 66 14.50 5.50 220 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 0606 Dee 4 
Free market 19. 72 19. 64 19. 63 19.63 O00 Do. 
Special free market 20). 68 20. 52 20. 30 20. 30 0493 Do 
Chile Peso Official 19. 37 19. 37 19.3 19. 37 0516 | Dee, a 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 0400 Do. 
Curb market 31.78 31.75 32. 47 32. 20 0311 Do. 
Free 31.15 31.13 31.00 31.00 0323 Do, 
Gold exchange 31.15 31.13 31.00 31.00 0323 Do. 
Mining dollar 31.35 31.13 31.00 31.00 0323 Do 
Agricultural dollar 31.15 31.13 31.00 31.00 0323 Do, 
Colombia do Controlled 1. 75 7% 1. 75 1.75 5714 Do. 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 5AS2 Do 
Stabilization Fund ( (4 Do 
Curb 186 1.77 i.7 1.75 A714 Do 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. RS 5.71 5. 64 5. 15 1773 | Dee. ® 
Controlled 62 5. 62 ». H2 #2 1779 Do 
Cuba Peso Free Us 100 Ow 1.00 100 Dec, 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official 15. 00 14. 39 14. 10 14.10 0709 Do 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 1902 | Nov. # 
Mexico Peso Free 4. Se 4.85 4.85 4.85 22 > Dee. is 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5.00 5.00 5.00 5. 00 2000 | Dee. % 
Curb 5.93 5. 27 5. 30 ISS7 Dec, 3] 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 333. 00 333. 00 $33. 00 0030 | Nov, 7 
Paraguay Guarani ° do 3.10 3.10 3226 | Dee. 3 
Peru Sol Free 6.50 6 50 6.50 6.50) 1538 Dec. ® 
Salvador Colon do 2.50 2.50 2.5) 2.50) 1000 | Dee. 18 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 4263 Dee. 3 
Free 2 31 1.90 1.90 1.90 A263 Do 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 26 s. 35 8. 35 3. 35 2085 Dee. if 
Free $3.76 3.45 3. 35 3. 35 285 Do. 
Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milre Since November |, 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 
Established March 25 
For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.195 
‘ For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785 
July 24-December 31 
* New currency unit instituted as of November &, 1943 
NOTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina 





75 kilograms each. In certain zones, it 
is reported, rainfall has contributed to 
the recovery of 20 percent of the crop 
that had been damaged by drought. It 
is expected that the tobacco crop will 
be of fair quality. 


ESTIMATED YIELD IN BULGARIA 


It is expected that Bulgaria’s 1943 
tobacco yield will exceed that of 1942 by 
from 25 to 30 percent, the area under 
tobacco cultivation having been consid- 
erably increased, according to the Axis 
press. In Plovdiv, one of the most im- 
portant tobacco-growing regions, the 
area cultivated is said to cover 14,666 
hectares compared with 8,050 hectares in 
1942. The crop of raw tobacco in this 
region is expected to reach 12,000,000 
kilograms, compared with 6,400,000 kilo- 
grams in 1942. 


TOBACCO ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION IN 
CANADA IN NOVEMBER 


Tobacco entered for consumption in 
Canada during November 1943, as shown 
in an unrevised statement issued by the 


Canadian Department of National Reve- 
nue, consisted of 2,286,013 pounds of cut 
tobacco, 306,934 pounds of plug, 78,510 
pounds of snuff, 1,063,645,753 cigarettes, 
17,022,735 cigars, and 285,171 pounds of 
Canadian raw leaf tobacco. 
Excise taxes were paid on 
cigars in November 1943. 


14,936,092 


MEXICAN CROP PROSPECT 


Members of Mexico’s tobacco trade 
are of the opinion that the 1943-44 to- 
bacco crop will nearly double the 14,000- 
metric-ton production of the preceding 
season. Definite figures will not be 
available for some time, however, as the 
harvest will not commence for several 
months. 

Damage to seed beds when cyclones 
and rains devastated the Nayarit region 
in October 1943 was found to be much 
less serious than at first believed and, 
in the majority of cases, beds on the 
higher grounds suffered no ill effects. 
Actual losses have since been estimated 
at only about 15 percent. Though the 
necessity of replanting will delay a por- 
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tion of the harvest by a few weeks, the 
ground is said to be in excellent condi- 
tion, and the plants are expected to 
penefit from the additional moisture. It 
is believed that the 1944 tobacco pro- 
duction in Nayarit will reach from 
12,000 to 14,000 metric tons, an increase 
of nearly 50 percent over the preceding 
ear. 

"Planting in the State of Veracruz, 
which ranks second as a tobacco-pro- 
ducing State, was delayed by dry 
weather. Rainfall during the latter part 
of November, however, enabled pro- 
ducers in most sections to complete their 
planting. Production in this State may 
surpass the 3,811 metric tons produced 
jn 1942-43. 

Although Mexico’s tobacco industry 
has found it necessary to increase prices, 
there has been no visible effect upon 
sales, and consumption continues up- 
ward. Supplies, however, are diminish- 
ing, stocks now in the hands of the 10 
leading companies being sufficient to 
meet requirements for only slightly more 
than a year and a half. The freight- 
car shortage, which makes it difficult to 
move tobacco from the producing area 
to the consuming centers, is one of the 
major reasons for reduced supplies. Ef- 
forts are being made to haul the tobacco 
by truck, but, because of tire shortages 
and other difficulties, a great deal of time 
is wasted in this method of transpor- 
tation. 


INCREASED CIGARETTE CONSUMPTION IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A sensational increase in cigarette 
consumption in “Slovakia” during the 
past few months has been reported by 
the Axis press. Average monthly con- 
sumption is now estimated at 235,000,000 
cigarettes compared with from 160,000,- 
000 to 180,000,000 in previous months. It 
is expected that tobacco will soon be ra- 
tioned, to prevent consumption from 
reaching extraordinary heights. The 
Slovakian tobacco monopoly recently in- 
creased the price of cigarettes by 30 
percent. 


NORWEGIANS Must SURRENDER TOBACCO 
RaTIons To RECEIVE WHITE FLOUR 


Persons medically entitled to rations 
of white flour in Norway must surrender 
their tobacco rations in accordance with 
a German decree. Of 145,000 persons en- 
titled to receive tobacco in Oslo, approx- 
imately 4,000 indicated their preference 
for white flour, states a British publi- 
cation. 





Chile’s expanding glass industry may 
sell 1,700,000 bottles to the United States, 
said a recent issue of the Valparaiso 
paper La Estrella, reporting that nego- 
tiations were being carried out. Hith- 
erto, exports of Chilean glass bottles have 
been made exclusively to Mexico. 





Appreciable amounts of fish-liver oils 
are now being produced in South Africa, 
a British chemical and drug magazine 
reports. Most of the oil is obtained from 
Sharks which are caught in deep water 
off the African coast. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of De- 
cember 28, 1943. Opposition must be 
filed before January 24, 1944: 


Trade-mark Class number and commodity 
BEA. bicker enum No. 5—Entire class. 
NS ese cinaideiernte No. 20—Entire class. 
PN ee ek. No. 5—Entire class. 


Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
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must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication: 





| 


Trade-mark | Product | Date of 
; | | publication 


~ en on ‘Wess ctrcateensitiiaieniati 
| 


1943 


| 4 

Judy Kent Perfumery and _ toilet | Dec. 27 to 31 

preparations. 
Corsair Transport in general____| Do. 
Fumospray.--| Drugstore and chemical | Do. 

products. 
Fumo—Gas Oey es Do. 
Curvex___....| Jewelry, watches and Do. 

| clocks. 

Brilloplastic Building materials Do. 








Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





| 
Country Date signed | Date effective 

Cuba Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

burg)... | Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti... -| Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden | May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised | 

agreement below) | Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- | 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 





Curacao) Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras ? Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala... Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 


Moroeco May 6, 1936 | Do. 
Nicaragua ! Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1,1936 
Finland May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
FE] Salvador | Feb. 19,1937 | Maly 31, 1937 
Costa Rica | Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia 2. - -| Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16,1938 
Ecuador... Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23,1938 


United Kingdom, includ- | 
ing Newfoundland and | 
the British Colonial 


enone 8 , Nov. 17,1988 | Jan. 1,1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935) do Do. 
Turkey ‘ | Apr. 1,1939 | May 5,1939 
Venezuela Nov. 6,1939 | Dee. 16,1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) Dee. 18,1939 | Dee. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement)? Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 41,1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) __. Dec. 13,1940 | Dee. 20,1940 
Argentina Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5,1942 
Peru May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay July 21,1942 | Jan. 1,1943 
Mexico Dee. 23,1942 | Jan. 30,1943 
Iran Apr. 8, 1943 | (4) 
Iceland Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19,1943 





' The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

3 Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 

4‘ Thirty days after exchange of proclamation (by the 
President of the United States) and ratification (by the 
National Assembly of Iran). 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 





promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘“‘Agreement Countries,’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 25 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date 
Date of issu- for submit- 
ance of notice | ting written 
statements 


Date for oral 
presentation 
of views 


Country 





Bolivia.__| Apr. 4,1942 | May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 
Paraguay.) June 23,1943 | July 23,1943 | Aug. 4, 1943 





[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.] 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar wil 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 
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nnouncements 


The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, has issued Current Ex- 
port Bulletins Nos. 140 and 141. 


No. 508—Current Export Bulletin No. 
140, January 13, 1944 


I. Uprating of Preference Ratings Assigned to 
Licenses for Certain Cotton Products. 


Authority has been received from the War 
Production Board to uprate the preference 
ratings on licenses for cotton piece goods and 
fabricated products of cotton woven fabric 
(with the exception of those listed below) 
which were issued during the third and 
fourth quarters of 1943. Holders of licenses 
covering these commodities, issued on or 
after July 1, 1943, who have been unable to 
obtain such commodities by means of a 
preference rating of A 2, may return the 
licenses to the Requirements and Supply 
Branch with the request that they be given 
the higher rating of AA 5. Licenses so re- 
turned should be accompanied by a letter 
addressed to Textiles Section, Requirements 
and Supply Branch, Bureau of Supplies, For- 
eign Economic Administration, Washington 
25, D. C., Reference OE-4—3—SPD, requesting 
that the rating of AA 5 be assigned. 

Excepted from the list of such commodi- 
ties which the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration is authorized to uprate on licenses 
granted during the third quarter of 1943 are 
the following: 


Commodity Schedule B Number 
ee 3031.10, 3033. 10, 3040.00, 3041.10, 
ae 3041.20, 3045.10. 

Denims-__-_-- 3057.00. 


Chambrays-- 3060.00. 2 


Holders of licenses covering these com- 
modities must retain the preference rating 
of A 2 if the licenses were issued prior to 
October 1, 1943. If such licenses were issued 
on or after October 1, 1943, they may be re- 
turned for a rating of AA 5. Although the 
Schedule B numbers given include other 
commodities than those mentioned, it is 
pointed out that it is only the specified 
commodities which cannot be given a higher 
rating. 


II. Submission of License Applications for 
the Export of Waz and Motor Gasoline 
to Certain Destinations. 


Beginning with the first quarter of 1944 
and continuing throughout succeeding quar- 
ters until further notice, license applications 
for the export of paraffin wax of all grades 
(Schedule B Nos. 5045.00 and 5046.00) and 
mineral wax (Schedule B No. 5960.25) to any 
of the other American Republics should be 
submitted to this office during the first 
month of each calendar quarter. Such li- 
cense applications which are received after 
the last day of the first month of each cal- 
lendar quarter may not be considered during 
the particular quarter in which they are 
submitted, in which instance they will be 
returned without action. 

In like manner, license applications for 
the export of motor gasoline of all grades 
(Schedule B Nos. 5016.98, 5017.07 and 5017.98) 
to Mexico should be submitted to this office 
during the first twenty days of each calendar 
quarter. Those received after that date may 
not be considered during the particular 
quarter in which they are submitted, in 
which instance they will be returned without 
action. 
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III. Amendment of the General License for 
Shipments of Limited Value (GLV) 
and the General License Provisions 
for Medicinals. 


A. Current Export Bulletin No. 131, Subject 
I, paragraph B2 is amended to include all 
forms, conversions, and derivatives, whether 
or not contained in preparations, of the 
medicinals listed below, which may not be 
exported under general license in quantities 
valued at more than $1.00: 


Schedule B 


Commodity Number 
SES 2209.33, 8124.98. 
Arsenic salts and com- 

0 8309.90, 8309.98. 
Barbituric acid and deriva- 
a a 
Calcium gluconate_-___.----- 8135.98. 
0 Eee 8127.98, 8180.98. 
Ee ._. 8127.98, 8180.98. 
Cascara bark and derivatives 2201.00, 8124.98, 
8127.98. 
Chaulmoogra oil_._---..--- 2249.98. 
Nic iia iach aneepecienssnlian All. 
tS All. 
I erie dcoeistesh ah eigenen 8135.98. 
Colchicum and derivatives__. 2209.29, 8124.98, 
8127.98, 
8135.98. 
EE eae ee All. 
| Se 8135.98. 
0 ene 2189.93. 
Lactose (milk sugar)_.__.-- 8135.98. 
eee 0858.05. 
I ss caracinscicn cies rencontre 8124.98, 8135.98. 
Neoarsphenamine---_-_...---- 8124.98, 8135.98. 
Phenolphthalein (yellow and 
SRE SEE: 8135.98. 
SS EE SE ol 8124.98, 8135.98. 
CE ee All. 
Stramonium___.__.._....__. 2209.25, 8124.98, 
8127.98, 
8180.14, 
8180.19. 
Sulfarsphenamine---_-_------ 8124.98, 8135.98. 
0 ES ee 8157.05. 
Vitamine and viosterols 
ee _.... 8119.98. 
rites edie antiesocinntivee es 


Notre: The above commodities will be listed 
with asterisks in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 13, Title E. 


B. The general license provisions for medic- 
inals (GLV) set forth in Current Export 
Bulletin No. 131, Subject I, page 4, paragraph 
b and c are hereby amended as follows: 

b. All medicinals may be exported under 
general license to Iceland in any amount 
with the exception of those commodities 
listed in Title E (Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 12) which are subject to the 
$1.00 general license provisions set forth in 
paragraph E-b. 

ec. Medicinals not included in Title E 
above may be exported under general license 
to Group K destinations where, in a single 
shipment, the net value of such medicinals 
classified under a specific Schedule B number 
does not exceed $100.00. 

Mixtures or preparations containing any 
medicinal listed in Title E with an asterisk, 
may also be exported under general license 
to Group K countries where the net value 
of the preparation or preparations classified 
under a single Schedule B number does not 
exceed $100.00; provided the value of the 
restricted medicinal item contained therein 
does not exceed $1.00. 

Medicinals specifically mentioned in Title 
E are subject to the $1.00 general license 
provisions set forth in paragraph E-b. 
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IV. Procedure Relevant to Paper, Relateg 
Products, and Manufactures. 


In the first and second quarters of 1944 
certain Paper, Related Products, and Many. 
factures, covered by the Schedule B numbers 
listed below, will be under allocation to the 
Foreign Economic Administration on which 
it will not have authority to grant preference 
ratings. Paper mills accepting orders accom. 
panied by export licenses issued on or after 
September 1, 1943, release certificates be 
preference ratings and both export licenses 
and release certificates issued during the firg 
and second quarters of 1944, may request the 
War Production Board to credit the Paper 
covered by such orders against the reserye 
production required by War Production 
Board Order M-241. 


Paper, related products, and manufactures 


Schedule B No, 
Bags, heavy shipping sack type----_- 4777.09 
Bags, other (except cellophane) --___ 4778, 09 
vee Bo ee 4741. 09 
Book paper, not coated___....--.__- 4714.9 
Bristols and bristol board___..._____ 4732. 0 
Other paper board__--__._--_.--__~ 4783. % 
Boxes, and cartons, heavy fiber ship- 
ping containers of corrugated or 
solid container board__._-..-.___ 4781.99 
Boxes and cartons, other______-_ 4782. 0 


Cash-register and adding-machine 


paper -__. 
Greaseproof and waterproof paper 


(except cellophane) ............- 4721.09 
Cigarette paper (except cork paper) 

cigarette books, and book covers 

(include cigarette paper in bob- 

bins, dat, or in blocks) ........... 4726. 05 
COTE Gi gedit rien ecie cue nmone ne 
oe ES ee eee 4793. 00 


Filing folders, index cards, and other 


office forms plain or printed_______ 4750.9 
Kraft container board__.___________ 4780.9 
Kraft wrapping paper_________-__ .. 4724.0 
Paper hangings (wall paper) _-______ 4775. 
Papeteries (fancy writing paper) ____ 4760.% 
Sheathing and building paper______ 4735.0 
Surface-coated paper (other than 

aluminum foil, paper backed; com- 

position foil, or copper-coated pa- 

are ici sehen inert 4725. 98 
Tissue and crepe paper, other ~ 4726.98 
che, eae: mee 4728. 00 
Towels and napkins of paper- ---. 4729.% 
Waterproof and: greaseproof paper 

(except cellophane) __.___________ 4721.% 
Wrapping paper, except Kraft_______ 4723.00 
Writing paper (include bond, ledger, 

a 4 4761.0 


Other boxboard (paperboard “and 


IED scene cies ratchet, inns ein ian 4731.0 
Other paper and paper products (in- 
clude paper patterns whether 


printed blank or transfer impres- 
sions, and quilt or blanket types 
(bat) of fiber insulation) (except 
cellophane and cellulose bands) __. 4799.00 


V. Revision of the General License for Pet. 
sonal Baggage. 


The general license for personal baggage, 
outlined on page 86 of Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 12, is amended by provid- 
ing that radios will not be permitted to bk 
exported under this general license, as part 
of the personal baggage of passengers of 
crew members, unless such radios are prop 
erly shielded in accordance with United 
States Navy orders. 

The provisions of this general license fe 
lating to the articles which crew membem 
may take out of the country with them 
personal baggage (paragraphs b and c om 
page 87) are amended to read as follows: 

b. Articles that crew members may take 
as personal baggage. 

Personal effects. Includes clothing, books, 
toilet articles, souvenirs, articles of personal 
adornment and similar articles, provided 
that the total value of all such commodities 
purchased in the United States by one crew 
member on a single voyage may not exceed 
$150.00 and provided also that none of the 
commodities so purchased shall be those for 
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which OPA ration currency or coupons must 
be surrendered. 

c. Limitations on use. 

a. Crew members and passengers of vessels 
of registry of countries other than those 
numbered 1 through 3, 5 through 58, 60 
through 67, 71, through 81, 99, or of the 
Netherlands, Norway or Poland, shall not 
take under general license as personal bag- 
gage, radios, radio parts, foodstuffs, cameras, 


—_—— 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


electrical apparatus, scientific instruments, 
technical books and not more than one 
fountain pen. : 

The remaining subparagraphs b, c, d, e, 
and f, under paragraph c “Limitations on 
Use,” have not been affected by this amend- 
ment. These provisions shall become ef- 
fective January 18, 1944. 


VI. Changes in General License. 








| en oye | General | General ; 
Commodity | Commerce | license | license | Effective date of 
ch group, group, change 
Schedule ld near 
B No. . 
a sacha wes sedi ptislisiaeaseits  uleleaninsonsnilpiliieidate ainsi tate, ebeiia cal 
Art Work: : : : 
Paintings, etchings, engravings, statuary, and antiques (in- 9610. 00 K-17 K Immediately. 
clude valuable manuscripts). 
Chemicals: : 
iia caiwnc a vonsisenasnbnsdine phd pasaeawasaeein ne cates 8141. 00, K None | Jan. 18, 1944. 
; Pan | $308. 00 
Fertilizers, nitrogenous organic waste materials (include fish 8510. 00 K None Do. 


meal, hoof meal, guano, castor-bean pomace, manures, 


packing-house offal, intended for fertilizers). 


Glass: . ' 
Rolled glass (include standard and wire) - 


5218. 00 K-17 K Immediately. 
Jewelry: : : 
Jewelry and other articles to be worn on or carried about the 
person, of materials other than metal (synthetic resin, 
cellulose compounds, ete.): 
Jewelry, men’s (include rings, collar and cuff buttons, 9627. 00 K-17 K Do. 
studs, tie clips and holders, watch bracelets and stick 
yins). 
coaey. women's (include rings, bracelets, bar pins, 9628. 00 K-17 Do. 
brooches, necklaces, and earrings). 
Other articles (include cigarette cases, pocket cigar and 9629. 00 K-17 K Do. 


cigarette lighters, compacts, powder and vanity cases). 


Leather Manufactures; 


Leather manufactures, n. e. s. (include used or second-hand 0699. 00 K-17 


leather belting and leather watch straps). 
Miscellaneous: 
Beads and bead articles 


None | Jan, 18, 1944. 

















F : 9840. 05 K-17 K Immediately. 
Office Supplies, Miscellaneous: 
Ink, printing and lithographic be at 9322. 00 ' 
Ink, newspaper, channel type carbon black pet aay 9322. 00 62 K Do. 
Other printing and lithographic ink (excluding channel 9322. 00 62 62 
type carbon black newspaper ink). 
Scientific and Professional Instruments, Apparatus and Supplies: 
Teeth, artificial . REA IA ies Sea ae 9152. 00 K-17 K _— 
Textile Products: 
Wool-felt nats = van seen nn nn nnnnnreennns 3953.00|  K-17| None | Jan. 18, 1944. 
Toys, Athletic and Sporting Goods: ; 
Amusement park and playground devices and parts (include 9450. 00 K-17 K Immediately. 
bowling alleys, merry-go-rounds, slides, swings, trapeze, 
climbing ropes, seesaws, horizontal bars and other athletic 
contrivances) . 
Children’s wheel goods and parts. . | 9405. 00 K-17 K Do. 
Fishing tackle and parts, n. e. s_- 9422. 00 K-17 | K Do. 
Golf clubs a. 9436, 00 K-17 | K Do. 
Ice skates (include ice skates with shoes attached) 9440. 00 } } ; 
Ice skates with shoes attached (Report other athletic and 9440. 00 | K-17 | None | Jan. 18, 1944. 
sporting footwear under Schedule B Nos, 0645.10-0659.00) | } | 
Other ice skates without shoes attached 9440.00| K-17} K | Immediately. 
Reels, fishing ; 9421.00 | K-17 | K Do. 
Roller skates 2 9441.00 K-17 | K Do. 
Other athletic and sporting goods, n. e. s | 9449. 00 | K-17 K Do. 





Shipments of the above commodities, which were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in transit 
io ports of exit pursuant to actual orders for export prior to the effective date of change may be exported under the pre- 


vious general license provisions 


Shipments moving to a vessel subsequent to the effective date of change pursuant to 


ODT permits issued prior to such date may also be exported under the previous general license provisions. 


No. 509—Current Export Bulletin No. 141, 
Jan. 13, 1944—Ezxports to Bolivia. 


Until there is a recognized government in 
Bolivia, procedural operations under the De- 
centralization Plan are temporarily sus- 
pended. Applications, accompanied by Im- 
port Recommendations issued in Bolivia prior 
to December 20, 1943, will be given appro- 
priate treatment. Exporters in receipt of 
orders for Bolivia unaccompanied by Import 
Recommendations may submit corresponding 
license applications for the consideration of 

; @ procedure has been devised to review 
the essentiality of all such proposed exports. 

In the light of existing conditions, all 
export license applications for shipments to 
Bolivia will be carefully considered by the 





Foreign Economic Administration to deter- 
mine that the particular exportation is in the 
interests of, the war effort of the United 
Nations. Exporters are cautioned to use due 
prudence in keeping themselves informed 
concerning any exchange control or import 
regulations governing transactions with Bo- 
livian importers. 


Import Control 


No. 44—Amendment of Supplemental 
General Imports Order M-—63-—9 Making 
Specified Changes in that Supple- 
mental Order as Issued November 30, 
1943 


Effective January 15, 1944, the War 
Production Board has issued an amend- 
ment to Supplemental General Imports 
Order M-63-g, which controls the im- 
portation of certain foods into Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands of the United 
States. The amendment makes the fol- 
lowing changes in that supplemental 
order: 
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(1) It exempts interisland shipments 
between Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands of the United States. 

(2) It exempts shipments coming from 
the continental United States to Puerto 
Rico or the Virgin Islands of the United 
States except shipments which originate 
in a foreign country and pass through 
the continental United States en route 
to Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands of 
the United States. 

(3) It removes from the order fresh 
and frozen fish (Commerce Import 
Class Numbers 0047.000-0060.500 in- 
clusive). 

The text of the amended supplemental 
order is as follows: 

§ 1042.8 Supplemental General Im- 
ports Order M-—63-—g. All the provisions 
of §1042.1 General Imports Order M-63, 
as amended from time to time, are here- 
by extended to cover Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands of the United States, the 
same as if such territories were part of 
the continental United States, Provided: 

(a) Such provisions shall apply only 
to transactions in materials listed from 
time to time on Schedule X hereto at- 
tached, effective as of the dates shown 
in such schedule, and for this purpose, 
materials on Schedule X shall be con- 
sidered the same as materials on List 
III of General Imports Order M-63; 

(b) Such provisions shall not apply 
to interisland shipments of materials on 
Schedule X between Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands of the United States; nor 
shall such provisions apply to the im- 
portation of materials on Schedule X 
from the continental United States into, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands of the 
United States. However, they shall apply 
to shipments of such materials which 
originate in a foreign country and simply 
pass through the continental United 
States en route to Puerto Rico or the 
Virgin Islands of the United States. 


(c) Notwithstanding issuance of this 
supplemental order, the provisions of 
General Imports Order M-63, as amended 
from time to time, shall continue to ap- 
ply to the importation of materials 
covered by such order from Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands of the United 
States into the continental United States 
and 

(d) The issuance of this supplemental 
order shall not affect any regulations 
now or hereafter issued by any govern- 
mental authority covering exports of 
materials from the continental United 
States to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands of the United States. 

Issued this 15th day of January 1944. 

War PRODUCTION BOARD, 
By J. JOSEPH WHELAN, 
Recording Secretary. 
(Continued on p. 36) 
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New Books and 


* The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. . For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
January 8, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The January 8 issue contains 
these articles: 


LEND-LEASE OPERATIONS. 


THE NEw GOVERNMENT IN BOLIVIA: 
Resolution of the Emergency Advisory 
Committee for Political Defense Regard- 
ing Recognition. 
Statement by the Secretary of State. 


PAYMENT BY MEXICO UNDER THE SPECIAL 
CLAIMS CONVENTION OF 1934. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF VENEZUELA. 


BROADCAST ENTITLED “THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE SPEAKS.” 


ESTABLISHMENT UNDER THE ANGLO-AMERI- 
CAN CARIBBEAN COMMISSION OF A SYSTEM 
OF WEST INDIAN CONFERENCES. 


MUTUAL-AID AGREEMENT WITH LIBERIA RE- 
LATING TO CONSTRUCTION OF A PORT AND 
Port WorRKS ON THE COAST OF LIBERIA. 


AGREEMENT REGARDING THE 1944 CUBAN 
SuGcaArR Crop. 


Other Publications 


Foop FOR EUROPE AFTER VICTORY. Na- 
tional Planning Association. 1944. 51 
pp. Processed. Stresses importance of 
planning now for relief of food problems 
in Europe during the first 18 months to 
2 years after victory, and points out some 
of the main features to be considered in 
establishment of such a program. 

Available from: National Planning 
Association, 800 21st Street NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Your PLAcE IN THE POsT-WaR WORLD. 
H.S. Kahm. 1943. 63 pp. Gratis with 
1 year subscription to “Forbes” magazine 
at $4. Outlines many of the post-war 
opportunities now clearly defined, in re- 
lation to small business, investment, jobs, 
careers, and dealerships, as a guide to 
businessmen and investors who are mak- 
ing plans for the future. Chapter head- 
ings include aviation, prefabricated 
housing, air conditioning, international 
relations, importing and exporting. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Available from: B. C. Forbes Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., 120 Fifith Avenue, New 
zOore 11, N. Y. 


ALTERNATIVES IN POST-WAR INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY STANDARDS. Walter E. 
Spahr. 1944. 23 pp. Monetary Stand- 
ards Inquiry No. 7. Price, 10 cents. Em- 
phasizes the importance of a stisfactory 
stand..cd of value for . nal and 
international transactions, and exam- 
ines, and rejects, several alternatives to 
the present managed-currency system. 

Available from: The Monetary Stand- 
ards Inquiry, 408 Graybar Building, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


RUSSIA AND POSTWAR EUROPE. David J. 
Dallin. 1943. 241 pp. Price, $2.75. 
Deals with Russian foreign policy cur- 
rently and in the future. In the first 
section are discussed the problems un- 
derlying Soviet policy, its principles, 
ideas, and theories; in the second, the 
main trends of Soviet foreign policy as 
it has appeared in the last decades: and, 
in the last two sections, conclusions 
drawn from the pre-war history of Soviet 
Russia, as well as their application to 
post-war years. 

Available from: Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn. 


THE BALTIC RIDDLE. Gregory Meik- 
sins. 1943. 284 pp. Price, $3. The 
story of the part played by the Baltic 
countries—Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania—in European and interna- 
tional politics. Interprets basic condi- 
tions which determine the character of 
these nations and their significance in 
the post-war development of Europe. 
Illustrated with maps and charts. 

Available from: L. B. Fischer Publish- 
ing Corporation, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


How Nazi GERMANY Has CONTROLLED 
Business. L. Hamburger. 1943. 101 
pp. Price, $1. Describes the -complex 
methods and progressive steps employed 
in the close regulation of Germany’s pri- 
vate enterprise, and points out who 
among the Nazi bureaucracy does the 
regulating. 

Available from: The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 722 Jackson Place, Washington 
6, D.C. 
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Contributors’ 
Column 





Paul Andresen (‘Post-War Foreign 
Markets for U. S. Farm Machinery”) — 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY regrets that 
a biographical sketch of Mr. Andresen jg 
not available at this time. 


Earl N. Bressman (“Inter-American 
Cooperation in Agriculture”) —Few men 
can speak of inter-American agriculture 
out of wider knowledge and experience 
than Dr. Earl N. Bressman, Director of 
the Inter-American Institute of Agricy). 
tural Sciences in Costa Rica. Before be- ; 
coming head of this new center of re. 
search in development of agriculture jp Vol 
the Americas, Dr. Bressman was director 
of the agricultural division of the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American © 
Affairs and assistant director of the Office 9 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, U, §¥ 
Department of Agriculture. In these cq.9 
pacities, Dr. Bressman became weljum 
known throughout the Americas for higs 
interest in and knowledge of hemisphere! 
agricultural problems. Born in Clifton 
Hill, Nebr., and educated at Iowa State” 
College and the University of Nebr a 
Dr. Bressman received his early training | 
in the heart of the American farm belt.) 
Before joining the U. S. Department of | 
Agriculture, he had been Professor in™ 
Agronomy at Iowa State College, New™ 
Mexico State College, Montana State” 
College, and Oregon State College. He 
is the author, in collaboration with Vice 
President Wallace, of a widely used cole) 
lege textbook entitled “Corn and Corn) 
Growing.” Dr. Bressman has traveled} 
extensively in the other American repub- 
lics and has been in charge of deta 
agricultural surveys in Colombia and) 
Paraguay. He is a former president of 
the American Chapter of the Society off 
Agricultural Sciences. . 


Ruth Crone (“Swiss Oils and Fats”), 
See the November 6, 1943 issue of thig 
magazine. 


ce 





Import Control 


(Continued from p. 35) 
SCHEDULE X 


NoTE: Schedule X amended January 15, 
1944 









The numbers listed after the follo 
materials and in the column titled “Come 
merce Import Class No.” are commodity nume 
bers taken from Schedule A, Statistical © 
sification of Imports of the Department @ 
Commerce issue of January 1, 1943. Mae 
terials are included in the list to the 6 
tent that they are covered by the commo@ 
ity numbers listed in that column. } 





Material 


Animal oils and fats, edible 
Corn. 
Corn, cracked 


Fish and fish products, except shellfish (fresh fish and frozen fish are also 


excluded). 
Meat products 
Oil cake and oil-cake meal 
Peanut 
Soybean 
Soap (except Castile) and soap powder 






Commerce import 


class number Eflectives q 





0036.000-0036.900 inc Dec. 6,194 
1031.000 Dec, 6,1 
1090. 180 Dec. 6,10 
0062.000-0079.500 ine Dec. 6,1 
0018.000-0035.500 ine Dec. 6, 

‘a 
1119.600 Dec. 6,198 
1112.000 Dec. 6,198 
§712.300-8719.900 ine Dec, 6,1 











